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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, “ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 








O sooner had Mr. Lloyd George protested 
against Members professing to ‘express the 
opinien of the Army than he himself ran 

over to France and brought back a “ message ” from 
the Army which was virtually an exhortation to support 
his Government. No sooner had he produced this 
inspiring document than General Maurice, until recently 
Director of Military Operations, voiced the dissent of 
at least one member of the Army in a letter to the 
Press which charged the Government on several specific 
points with having made to the House of Commons 
statements which were (in the General’s temperate 
phraseology) “‘ not correct." Whilst studiously refrain- 
ing from discussing “ all the facts,’’ General Maurice 
disputed the statement that the extension of the 
British front was not dealt with by the Versailles War 
Council. He also alleged that Mr. Lloyd George gave 
a false impression when comparing the strength of the 
Army in France in 1918 to what it was in 1917, and that 
he had made an incorrect statement as to the numbers 
of white troops in Egypt and Palestine. General 
Maurice’s action in thus writing was obviously extra- 
ordinary; in a man so notoriously reticent it was 
especially so. It has been hotly criticised as a grave 
breach of discipline, and can only be defended on the 
General’s own hypothesis that there are emergencies 
where a man’s duty as a citizen must override his duty 
as a soldier. 
* * > 

The Government’s attitude was most strange. An- 
houncing—as they were bound to do—that military 
proceedings against General Maurice would at once 





go forward, Ministers first of all suggested the relega- 
tion of the questions of fact to two judges. Then, 
when Mr. Asquith urged a Select Committee, they 
suddenly backed down, said the whole affair must be 
dealt with at once, and decided to treat Mr. Asquith’s 
motion as a vote of censure. Thursday's debate 
followed precisely the lines that might have been 
predicted by anyone with a knowledge of the principal 
participants and of the present temper of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith put in a sober plea for a Select 
Committee, which, on the Government’s own showing, 
might thrash out the matters in dispute as the whole 
House of Commons could not. Sir Edward Carson 
took the line that he would have to support the Govern- 
ment as he was not ready to see it turned out. And 
Mr. Lloyd George made the speech to which we have 
all become accustomed. Just as in the Trenchard 
debate, he skilfully switched Members’ attention from 
the central facts to the general question of Service 
M.P.s, so here he worked himself into a high state of 
indignation about General Maurice’s breach of discipline. 
And, as in one case, so in the other, he skilfully evaded, 
when appearing to come to the point, the real heart of 
the charges against him and his Cabinet. General 
Maurice, with commendable reserve, had failed to dot 
his i’s and cross his t’s as he might have done, and Mr. 
Lloyd George produced one of those impressionistic 
answers which are so effective on the spot but are 
afterwards seen to be thoroughly evasive. 


* * * 


Nobody supposes that the debate has vindicated the 
Government's reputation for veracity. If Mr. George 
and Mr. Law have always told the truth this debate 
certainly did not help to prove it; General Maurice’s 
accusations stand as accusations, and the Government 
has deliberately refused to have them examined. Nor 
does anyone suppose that the vote of 293 to 106 which 
the Government secured was a vote on the merits of 
the question or signified that the great majority of 
members are satisfied that the Government can be 
blindly trusted. What it means is that the Unionist 
Party—which, with the Liberal placemen, secured Mr. 
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George his majority—takes Sir Edward Carson’s view 
that no better Government is in sight. The significant 
thing—the Nationalists were absent en bloc—is that 
the bulk of the non-official Liberal Party, with Mr. 
Asquith at their head, voted against the Government 
on what had been made a question of confidence. That 
vote, and the opinion expressed by that vote, cannot be 
retracted. 
ok * * 


The week has been spent by the main armies in 
reparations for another German blow on the West 
9 It may fall at any moment, if it has not fallen 
by the time » om lines are in print. The Allied forces 
are believed to be th oroughly reorganised; but the 
enemy will renew his effort with certain advantages, 
not the least of which is a consolidated possession of 
Mount Kemmel. In the minor theatres of war our 
Mesopotamian force has reached and occupied Kirkuk, 
the most important of the Turkish military depots 
along the road now being followed towards Mosul. In 
Palestine General Allenby has suffered a regrettable 
set-back. His second attempt against the Hedjaz 
railway has ended very much like the first in a forced 
retirement to his Jordan bridgehead. We did not 
this time get as far as the railway, and we admittedly 
lost a few light guns. The Turks have issued one of 
their floweriest communiqués; and it would have a 
good effect on our side both at home and abroad if we 
ublished our own account of the operation in franker 
detail. Evidently the present Turkish position across 
the centre of Palestine is a strong one, and not very 
likely to be overcome on this side of the hot weather. 


s * * 


The Government still professes that it is going to 
proceed with Irish conscription, and the appointment of 
Lord French as Viceroy is taken in some quarters 
as an earnest of “ resolute ’’ measures. We have said 
before, and we say again, that we do not think Irish 
conscription is possible, and we find it difficult to 
believe that even Mr. Lloyd George in even 
his most reckless mood can really contemplate 
attempting to impose it. But at present his announced 
intention is to proceed with the compulsion of the Irish. 
What we want to know is: what are the Labour 
members of the Government doing about it, and what is 
the Labour Party doing about it? The Labour 
members of the Government may be out of touch with 
their colleagues, but some at least of them only 
remain in the Government so long as the Labour 
Party refrains from recalling them. Thus far the 
Party has held its hand; shrinking from an extreme 
course which might, indeed probably would, result in 
the fall of the Government. But whatever the War 
Cabinet’s views may be, Labour is convinced of the 
disastrous effects which must ensue if any attempt is 
made by the British Parliament to conscribe Ireland 
without Ireland’s consent. The Labour Party Execu- 
tive is aware of this; the Labour members of the 
Government are aware of it; and, if Mr. George con- 
tinues on his present course, we must reach a point at 
which the Labour Party, if it is to retain its self-respect, 
will feel compelled to call upon its members to with- 
draw from the Administration. For ourselves, we feel 
that the time has already been reached at which an 
ultimatum should be presented to the Government. 
They, lapped in the atmosphere of Downing Street, 
may not realise the urgency of the situation. But 
a decisive step on their part might well result in civil 
strife on such a scale that the whole future of the war 
might be imperilled and our own moral position would 
certainly be destroyed in the eyes of the world. The 
thing is so obvious that it is difficult to believe that Mr. 


George is not bluffing; but we cannot afford to take 


any risks. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—According to latest 
forecasts, the Government’s Home Rule Bill will be 
“ real’? Home Rule, and not a gas-and-water measure. 
It is thus certain to encounter the opposition of the 
Carsonites and of a large number of English Unionists ; 
nor will the indifference of Ireland generally to it be 
removed so long as the Government adheres to the Con- 
scription proposals. The Manchester Guardian states 
definitely that the Premier “ is determined to stand up 
to both sides,” and that the Government will enforce 
Conscription as soon as the Bill has got its second 
reading, which may be in a fortnight or so. When Mr. 
Lloyd George, during the discussion of the Military 
Service Act, staked the Government’s existence on the 
success of the Home Rule proposals, many people 
believed that the opposition of Sir Edward Carson would 
save Ireland from Conscription by causing the Premier’s 
downfall. Others believed that Sir Edward would be 
ignored and that, as the Labour members desired, an 
Irish Parliament would come into being before anything 
further was done about Conscription. In either event 
there would be good hope of avoiding turmoil in Ireland. 
The intentions at present attributed to the Government 
ensure turmoil and indeed to give it a date—namely, that 
of the second reading of the Bill. Then while the turmoil 
is on, and strengthened by it, Sir Edward Carson and 
his friends in the House of Lords can proceed to divest 
the Home Rule Bill of the “ reality ” which the Premier 
put into it in order to attract Labour support for the 
experiment of Irish Conscription. The Irish view that 
in matters pertaining to Ireland Sir Edward Carson is a 
confederate of the War Cabinet has been greatly 
strengthened by the Manchester Guardian forecasts, and 
pessimism is confirmed by a notice issued from the 
Castle that there may be no travel between Ireland and 
England from and after the 21st without permits. The 
members of the Irish Parliamentary Party must quickly 
decide whether they intend to return to Westminster. 


* * ** 


The Germans are not having it all their own way 
in the Ukraine. Popular feeling runs so strongly 
against them that they have been compelled to appoint 
a Hetman in the person of General Skoropadski, a man 
German by training and conviction, whose authority 
rests solely on the force of the occupying German 
troops. This Hetman is given the power to appoint 
Premiers and Cabinets and ratify laws; that 1s to 
say, he is a dictator subject only to the authority of 
Prussia which made him and can destroy him. Estimates 
differ as to the strength of the Ukrainian national 
movement. Some hold that it is a strong growth, 
others that it is a purely artificial thing, and that there 
is really no widespread inclination in the Ukraine to 
split off from Russia proper. But, Ukrainian or Russian, 
the population is obviously under the German yoke. 
It was not to receive a German governor that the 
Ukrainians declared their independence and made 
peace. Whether they think of themselves as Ukrainians 
or as Russians they do not think of themselves as 
Germans ; and it was not in their programme that the 
Germans should coolly walk in and treat their territory 
as a mere milch cow. The Germans have, thus far, 
been intensely annoyed by the refusal of the Ukraine 
Government and of the peasants individually to dis- 
gorge corn for German consumption. The latest news 
is that the native army has been disarmed under German 
orders. We should like to know the numbers of the 
German forces in the Ukraine. We hope that this 
instance will make it clear to our alarmists that a 
nominal peace on the Eastern front upon Brest-Litovsk 
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lines could not lead, and has not led, t ituati 
which would free the Germans of pe ated. i 
that front or of the need of keeping a considerable 


army there. 
* * * 


Under pretext of the need for diminishing railway 
travel and economising labour and locomotives—a 
need which is real and admitted—a whole host of 
changes are being made in the cost, conditions, and 
facilities of railway travelling in England. It is rather 
unfortunate that the President of the Board of Trade, 
who stands sponsor for these changes, should happen 
to be a great railway director. For however genuine 
their motive, the effect of a great many of Sir Albert 
Stanley’s changes seems to be scarcely at all to diminish 
travel, but rather to abrogate one by one those various 
valuable facilities which the pressure of a now extinct 
competition or of long-sustained public agitation had 
compelled the companies to nt. In peace-time 
they despaired of being allowed to withdraw them; 
but the war is their opportunity, and under Sir A. 
Stanley’s regime the fullest advantage is being taken 
of it. _The code of new restrictions which he announced 
last Wednesday is far more intelligible from this stand- 

int than from that of diminishing travel. For 
instance, after an elaborate scheme to prevent or dis- 
courage the taking-out of new season-tickets, he has 
enacted that even old season-ticket helders shall pay 
more for their tickets—10 per cent. more up to 12 miles, 
and 20 per cent. beyond. As even Croydon is outside 
the 12 miles limit from London, this is a really heavy 
impost ; but it will not diminish travelling, because the 
old season-ticket-holder is a person whose places of 
abode and work are pretty fixed, and if the cost of his 
daily passage between them is raised, he will simply 
have to pay it, however oppressive it may prove. The 
only end attained is not the diminution of travel, but 
the increase of its cost, for the ultimate benefit of the 


companies. 
* * “ 


Political students will do well to keep in view the 
rapid growth of feeling in Scotland and Wales in favour 
of administrative and legislative “Home Rule” in a 
federal system for the United Kingdom. This is not 
confined to the political field. Alike in the Labour 
Party, in the Co-operative Movement, in Trade Union- 
ism and in educational work the demand for national 
autonomy is becoming insistent; and the fact will not 
be without influence on the candidates who will be con- 
testing Scottish and Welsh constituencies. Meanwhile 
it should be noted that it is a mistake to assume, as is 
commonly done, that federal organisations invariably 
and necessarily provide for identical powers and func- 
tions in all the constituent members of the federal body. 
As a matter of fact, federal constitutions are frequently 
based, as were those of the North German Federation 
and the present German Empire, on the conception of 
particular units of the federation having functions and 
powers differing from those of the rest. There would 
be no insuperable difficulty, and no departure from 

recedent, in arranging for very different functions for 
rish, Welsh, Scottish and English Councils respec- 
tively. It is equally incorrect to assume that the 
arrangements for raising armies are invariably vested 
in the federal government. They were not so vested in 
the leading case of the Holy Roman Empire. Even in 
the German Empire of to-day the Bavarian Army is 
under the control of the King of Bavaria. It is very 
doubtful whether, under the terms of the Home Rule 
Act of 1914, the National Service Department, which 
now deals with this service as a function of Civil Govern- 
ment, with its local tribunals supervised and instructed 


noe Local Government Board, would fall within the 
sphere of the Irish administration, or within that of the 
administration of Great Britain. 





COULD PEACE HAVE BEEN 
MADE LAST YEAR? 


HETHER or not M. Clemenceau’s publication 
of the Emperor Charles’ letter could be 
justified, it has given rise to some very 

interesting discussions in France. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber has had M. Ribot, M. 
Painlevé, M. Pichon and M. Jules Cambon before it, 
besides the dossier containing the correspondence with 
the Emperor Charles. The replies of Ministers, as well 
as the dossier’s contents, have been given in secret, 
but not without the usual leakages, which though 
tending to be coloured by the prepossessions of those 
retailing them, are probably not far from the truth. 
They are being hailed by the semi-pacifist and pro- 
Caillaux groups in France as showing that a great 
opportunity was missed last year for concluding a 
satisfactory peace. 

The published letter of the Emperor Charles was 
communicated to M. Poincaré on March 31st, 1917. M. 
Poincaré replied, and received a second letter from the 
Emperor, said to be more interesting than the first. 
The negotiation continued in an informal way for several 
months, being confined on the side of the Allies to only 
three countries—France, Great Britain and Italy—and 
practically to only four statesmen—M. Poincaré, M. 
Ribot, Baron Sonnino, and Mr. Lloyd George. It was 
still in progress during May, when the Socialist proposals 
to hold the Stockholm Conference were brought forward 
and agitated. It is believed that both M. Ribot and 
Mr. Lloyd George were, in the first instance, personally 
favourable to the Conference being held. The story 
is that it was the same two statesmen who opposed the 
immediate rejection of the Emperor Charles’ overtures, 
and prolonged the negotiations over them. Evidently 
the case for the Stockholm Conference would have ap- 
pealed more to the general public, had they known the 
discussion that was in progress with the Austrian 
Emperor. But the absolute secrecy of this discussion 
was stipulated for by the Emperor Charles himself at the 
outset and throughout. 

The Emperor Charles’ first letter is now before the 
world. Summarised bluntly, it is an offer by Austria 
to betray Germany in return for France’s betraying 
Italy. Great Britain is ignored, and the consideration 
of Russia is expressly postponed in view of the then 
recent revolution. In his second letter, according to 
an interesting message in the Manchester Guardian of 
May 8th from its Paris correspondent, the Emperor 
declared himself convinced that he could induce Germany 
to make peace, provided that the territorial demands of 
the Allies were restricted to Alsace-Lorraine. But he 
made no offer to Italy. M. Poincaré had proposed that 
Austria should cede Trieste and the Trentino, being 
compensated at Germany’s expense by receiving Silesia. 
The Emperor rejoined that Silesia was not in the Allies’ 
possession. He promised the evacuation of all occupied 
territory and the restoration of Belgian independence 
and sovereignty ; but by this only Western occupied 
territory seems to have been understood. That is 
shown by his saying that he was ulready assured of the 
agreement of Bulgaria. Bulgaria would never consent 
to evacuate Macedonia (nor probably the Dobrudja 
either) to please the Emperor Charles, nor indeed under 
any less pressure than Germany’s own. It would appear, 
therefore, that in Eastern and Central Europe—that is 
in the sole theatre of Austrian ambitions and the most 
important theatre of German—the Central Powers were 
to have a pretty free hand to take what they liked. 

That the discussions were confined to such a very 
small circle of statesmen, who did not impart them to 
their res ive Cabinets, seems to flow naturally, if 
regrettably, from the manner of their initiation. Confi- 
dential personal offers from an Emperor to a President, 
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made under the strictest pledges”of secrecy, cannot be 
passed on to some dozens or scores of Ministers. What 
needs more explanation is that no representative either 
of the American or of the Russian Government was 
apprised of them. Perhaps it was less a case of their 
being excluded than of their not being included. Hav- 
ing regard to the tenor of the Emperor’s first letter, it 
was indispensable to bring in Italy, if the letter were 
to be discussed at all; otherwise the fact that France 
had consented to negotiate on such a basis behind Italy’s 
back would, if it leaked out or were disclosed by the 
enemy, have proved fatal to Franco-Italian relations. 
Britain, again, had to be told, since she was France’s 
most intimate Ally, and shared nearly half the military 
burden of defending French soil. America, on the 
other hand, was not in the war at all when the negotia- 
tion opened ; and even after she came in her refusal 
to be bound by a formal alliance was for some time a 
more definite diplomatic fact than the full scope of her 
actual intervention. As for Russia, her affairs were in 
the melting-pot ; there was no certainty one week what 
sort of Government would be in power the next; and 
it was peculiarly difficult to negotiate with her secretly, 
in view of the risk of some such repudiation of pledges 
as did in fact occur not many months afterwards, when 
the Bolsheviks published the secret treaties. 

Be that as it may, it is worth noticing, as a new fact 
reported by the Manchester Guardian’s correspondent, 
that the advances made by Germany to M. Briand last 
August were rejected after a consultation between only 
the same three Powers—France, Great Britain and 
Italy. It is difficult, however, to think with the corre- 
spondent that the discovery of their having been 
rejected without consultation with Mr. Kerensky may 
have em to make the latter’s position impossible ; for 
since it has remained unknown to our Press till to-day, 
it can scarcely have been the subject of a formidable 
agitation in Russia. The proposals made to M. Briand 
were a fairly close German equivalent to those of the 
Austrian Emperor. Their salient feature was the 
cession of Austrian territory (i.e., of Trieste and Tren- 
tino), just as the salient feature of the Emperor Charles’ 
was the cession of German territory (i.e., of Alsace- 
Lorraine). The Germans held out, however, the prospect 
of a compromise on the latter, requiring at the same time 
a pretty free hand eastwards. It was the last feature, 
we take it, which led to their rejection, just as it was the 
inherent injustice to Italy which led to the rejection of 
the Emperor Charles’ offer. 

_ The point of substantial interest, of course, is whether 
it would have been possible last year in either of these 
cases for the Allies to have made a satisfactory peace. 
It is obvious, even taking the version of those who are 
anxious to stress the extent of the enemy’s concessions, 
that nothing like a Wilsonian peace could have been 
made. The whole foundation would have been a patch- 
up of compromises and treacheries secretly arrived at 
by the most doubtful methods of the old diplomacy ; 
and on it no edifice but one of future suspicions, rival- 
ries and armaments could have been raised. In the 
case of the Emperor Charles’ proposals an acceptance 
would have destroyed the Western Alliance by wronging 
Italy and driving her out of it. It is very doubtful 
whether it would similarly have wrecked the Central 
Alliance ; for the Emperor's offer of Alsace-Lorraine was 
one in which he could nat deliver the goods, and it may 
even, on that understanding, have been made with 
Germany’s tacit approval. The proposals made to 
M. Briand in August, after the military helplessness of 
Russia had become apparent, were little more than a 
first formulation of what we have before now called 
“the cynical peace”—that is to say, a peace whereby 
the Western Powers should secure tolerable terms for 
themselves, in return for surrendering to Germany the 
entire liberties of Central and Eastern Europe, and 
allowing her to make permanent her sovereignty over 


the twelve non-German nations whom she now holds 
there in different degrees of subjection. Such a peace, 
we are confident, could be had now almost any day, 
and on terms which might look quite liberal regarding 
Western issues, such as Belgium, Alsace, or even the 
Trentino. Yet if the Allies embraced it, with the vast 
abandonments of liberty which it implies, they would 
do something not merely ignoble but suicidal. The 
twelve nations whom they handed over to Potsdam, 
** bound to the pit and alive to the burning,” would be 
built into a fabric of military despotism fatal to the 
survival of any other liberty in the world. That is the 
cardinal issue which President Wilson sees so clearly 
and to which he has given such frequent and memor- 
able expressions, and it is one that Allied statesmen in 
Europe might well keep more definitely before their 
people’s eyes than they have kept it. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STATE 
PURCHASE 


HE Reports* of the English, Scottish (which 
South British clerks and printers have spelt 
Scotch) and Irish Committees on the condi- 
tions under which the Government might purchase all 
the private interests in the Liquor Trade deserve 
consideration by the general public. To begin with 
the smallest point, what we may, in a large sense, call 
the format is excellent. The three reports are published 
as one paper. Each is preceded by a careful and 
scrupulously accurate summary of its contents, boiled 
down to the tersest of paragraphs. A still briefer 
general summary points out their main agreements 
and divergences in principle, whilst a concluding 
tabular statement enables their several proposals to be 
compared in detail. The whole is complete in 84 pages, 
and there is not a single blank page. If, among our 
measures of Reconstruction there can be included the 
appointment of a General Editor of Government Papers, 
this one might be referred to him as a model. 

What is perhaps more important is the excellence 
of the contents, style and arrangement of the Reports, 
notably that of the English Committee. This is marked 
by the very minimum of introductory matter, an 
exclusion of all historical summary, the resolute avoid- 
ance of all discussion of policy outside the Committee’s 
reference, the forgoing of all “seeking safety” in 
abstract principles or general statements, the absence 
of the misty vagueness that blurs sharp edges, and a 
determination to give, on every point, in the plainest 
and most explicit terms, an exact and complete answer 
to the conundrums put to the Committee. The English 
Report, in particular, seems, in contents, a model of 
what the Report of a Government Committee or Com- 
mission should be. Leaving aside its purport, and 
thinking for the moment only of its form, we take off our 
hat to its anonymous author. It ought to be circulated 
to the Chairmen and Secretaries of all the three or four 
hundred Committees alleged to be still at work. If all 
that have been appointed since the outbreak of war 
had reported in this way, perhaps there would have 
been no need for so many ! 

A still weightier reason for the perusal of these Reports 
by those uninterested in their special subject is that 
they unconsciously afford guidance on the principles 
of State Purchase in general. It is being slowly borne 
in on the minds of Ministers, permanent officials, 
Members of Parliament and even “ business men," 
that Reconstruction is going to involve, as a matter of 
necessity, a vast amount of expropriation of private 
interests. It is now taken for granted in the City that 
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the Government will, quite soon, announce a decision 
to nationalise the railways and canals. It is alread 
clear that the sixteen great ‘ super-power stations,” 
which are to generate electric light, heat and power for 
the whole kingdom, must be erected and owned by the 
State itself, with the whole existing municipal and 
joint-stock electric plant unified, under local manage- 
ment, in a common distributive system. With the 
railways and the supply of electricity in public hands, 
it will hardly be possible to retransfer the coal mines to 
the colliery companies, which are themselves rapidly 
fusing and combining. What is to happen to joint- 
stock life assurance and banking may not yet seem so 
plain, but opinion is apparently ripening towards 
drastic change. It will not be for public-houses alone 
that the Government will have to propose terms of 
ope or expropriation. Now, the main principles 
d down by the English Liquor Purchase Committee 
under Lord Sumner—a Committee which included the 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and two of our 
most eminent Public Accountants—are of general 
application. It is proposed (i.) to take as the basis the 
average net profits of the four years preceding the war ; 
(ii.) to fix what we may call the pre-war price at a 
certain number of years’ purchase (in this case normally 
15); (iii.) to scale down the cash price so arrived at 
in proportion to the ascertained fall in general capital 
values between August, 1914, and the date of settle- 
ment; (iv.) to _ in full discharge Government 
securities that would then and there sell for such a sum ; 
and (v.) to leave this purchase price for each concern 
to be judicially allocated among all interests, debenture- 
holders, preference and ordinary shareholders, and 
what not, according to the relative security and 
market value of their several holdings. These pro- 
s, which avoid both war depreciation and war 
inflation of profits, are of momentous importance. 
Any joint-stock company—or, rather, the de- 
bentures and shares which together make up the 
entire interest of a joint-stock company—may be 
equitably transferred from private to public ownership 
on similar principles of compensation according to 
pre-war profits and so many years’ purchase, reduced to 
the scale of present capital values, whether the business be 
transport, the extraction of coal, the brewing of beer 
or the issue of life assurance policies. It ought to be 
needless now to explain that any such transaction, or 
all the transactions put together, whilst they would keep 
the accountants busy, and necessitate some reprinting 
of security documents, would not mean any increase 
(other than merely nominal) in our National Debt, and 
absolutely no increase in the interest charge; would 
not necessarily involve any cash payments; and would 
cause no disturbance of the market for securities. 
_ There are various other decisions of general interest 
in these illuminating reports. Not the property- 
owners only, but also the persons employed, from 
managing directors to potboys, are assured of equitable 
compensation, on principles worked out in detail, 
for any loss of employment or emoluments. Sir John 
Bradbury's predecessors at the Treasury used to fight 
hard against the opening of such a “ dangerous door.” 
On the other hand, it is held that no case is made out 
for any compensation of the directors of the companies, 
apart from their interest as stockholders, on the ground 
that they have, as directors, no right to have any 
other interest than that of the company as a whole. 
This will be interesting to the thousand or more railway 
directors, whom the Fabian Research Department 
proposed to treat much more liberally.* The Committee 
shows no mercy to the artless contention that where 
the site of a brewery or a public-house would have a 
h freehold value for other uses, the owner should 





* How to P. : . 
S.W.1. 6s nee. for the War. Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
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get compensated on that basis, whereas where it would 
ave a low value he would be compensated for it as 
a profit-yielding item. ‘‘ The vendor,” says the Report, 
“cannot have it both ways.’ What the State will 
pay for, when it buys out private owners, is in all 
cases the power of taking a profit of which it will 
deprive them. What we shall be redeeming will be, 
as Dr. Johnson observed at the sale of Thrale’s Brewery, 
“ not a beggarly array of pots and pans, but the capacity 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” That 
is why, as even the Treasury is now coming to see, 
the transaction is worth doing. It is interesting, too, 
to notice how summarily the Committee disposes of 
the claims often put forward (a) that the debenture- 
holders, at any rate, should be given an undiminished 
income for ever in the much more valuable Government 
securities; (b) that the expropriated stockholders 
should be given an “ undepreciated”’ capital value, 
and thus be exempted from the common lot of investors 
who find that the number of years’ purchase that 
they can get for their dividends has (owing merely 
to the rise in the current rate of interest) fallen by 25 per 
cent. ; (c) that the owners of the great stocks of spirits, 
now worth some ninety million pounds more than 
they cost in 1914, should be allowed to retain this 
huge “unearned increment,” in addition to being 
compensated for their trading profits. The Scottish 
Committee would bring them under the principle of 
the Excess Profits Duty, and take 80 per cent. for 
the Exchequer. But when all equitable allowances 
and deductions are made, the property to be transferred 
to the State—the amount of the substitution of Govern- 
ment securities for debentures and share certificates— 
is estimated, for the United Kingdom, at between 
400 and 500 million pounds, subject to the scaling-down 
in proportion to general depreciation of capital values— 
at present about 25 per cent.—and offset by numerous 
credit items (such as the fifty million pounds Excess 
Profits Duty on the whisky stocks). One member 
only, among all three Committees, thought the com- 
pensation too small (Mr. Thomas O'Donnell). On the 
other hand, Mr. Adamson, M.P., now the Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, records his dissent 
on the ground that it is excessive. 

It was not for these Committees to consider the 
policy of State Purchase, or how the people’s refreshment 
houses should be managed. Nor have we here space 
to discuss so great an issue. But it is impossible to 
avoid the impression that opinion is rapidly coming 
round to the views of the Labour Party, on this as 
on other issues of social reform. The following reso- 
lution, just circulated by the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party to all its constituent organisations, 
will be considered, and in all probability adopted, 
at the full Party Conference in London on June 26th : 

“That the Conference records its sense of the great social 
evil and national waste caused by the excessive consumption 
of alcoholic liquors, and by the unfortunate intemperance 
of a relatively small section of the population; that the 

Conference sees the key to temperance reform in taking the 

entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic drink out of 

the hands of those who find profit in promoting the utmost 
possible consumption; and the Conference holds that, in 
conjunction with any expropriation of the private interests, 
the electors of each locality should be enabled to decide, 
as they may see fit (1) to prohibit the sale of alcoholic drink 
within their own boundaries; (2) to reduce the number of 
places of sale, and to regulate the conditions of sale; (8) to 
determine, within the fundamental conditions prescribed 
by Statute, the manner in which the public places of refreshment 
and social intercourse in their own districts should be organised 
and controlled.” 
In this combination between State Purchase and— 
when “the Trade” has been bought out—the oppor- 
tunity for Local Veto ; and between National Ownership 
of the public refreshment houses and Local Manage- 
ment, will be found, we believe, the line of Social 
Reconstruction. 
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THE SPARROWS: A MORAL TALE 


HERE was a time when I defended the sparrow 
with considerable vehemence. I disliked all those 
people who counted the number of grains of corn 

found in some unfortunate sparrow’s stomach. There 
seemed to me to be something niggardly and even indecent 
in this detective-work among a bird’s entrails. I had 
known many farmers, but I had never known one whose 
children had had to go short of food because of what the 
sparrows had eaten. Many of my friends did a little garden- 
ing, but, though they grumbled about sparrows, rocks, and 
blackbirds, and declared that they ought to be shot, I 
noticed that their fruit-trees were always laden at the 
right time of the year, that their potatoes produced some 
twenty-fold, some forty-fold, and some an hundred-fold, 
and that their peas and beans were more numerous than it 
would be safe for a family of average physique to attempt to 
digest. Consequently, when they said of the birds that 
they ought to be shot I classed them in my mind with 
those people who said the same thing about working-men 
and the Irish and anybody else who irritated them. They 
seemed to me barbarians. Besides, I liked sparrows. I 
liked the way they chirrup. I have never been able to 
understand those who do not find a chorus of sparrows 
twittering in the hedge or among the ivy musical. I would 
as soon find fault with the chatter of running water or the 
din of playing children. Indeed, it is of children at play 
that the sparrows most reminded me. Of slum-children, 
perhaps, for is it not in the back streets and in the asphalt 
yards of County Council schools that child’s-play seems 
to be most eager, most clamorous, most saltatory ? Spar- 
rows and children—has London any other voices to compare 
with them? The sparrows, no doubt, are quarrelsome and 
they often fight each other in the dirt. But, after inciting 
human beings for three and three-quarter years to fight each 
other in the dirt, who am I to censure sparrows? The 
truth is, as I have said, I liked the creatures. Nothing 
pleased me more than to sit in the window and watch them 
dipping down from the ash-tree and the lilac-bush into the 
garden (which, alas, was not sufficiently cultivated to afford 
them many delicacies) for their frequent meals. Luckily, 
the gardens next door were better looked after, and in the 
spring there were plenty of peas and other seeds for the 
birds to eat, and later on came the fruit. ‘“ Let them take 
their toll,” I murmured, watching them with a glow at 
my heart that made me feel I spoke for all that was just 
and generous in the human race. “ Let them take their 
toll. Who knows how many caterpillars, insects, wire- 
worms and brassicas they have helped to destroy? The 
labourer is worthy of his hiré.” » * 

You will see, then, that I was not prejudiced against 
sparrows. Whenever I heard anyone contending that they 
destroyed food in far greater proportion than pests, I always 
stood up for them and for giving them the benefit of the 
doubt. “People who write about sparrows,” I said, 
“all write like theologians. They are bitter partisans with 
the spirit of persecutors rather than of men of science. 
They are inquisitors, not inquirers. I would not hang a 
cat on their evidence.’? It will be seen that I was cool, 
fair-minded, logical. If my attitude to sparrows has altered 
since then, it cannot be imputed, I fancy, to any natural 
lack of fair-mindedness. 

The truth is, I changed houses during the winter, and in 
my new house, or rather behind it, is a garden of half an 
acre or so which I felt it would be shameful, in the present 
critical position of affairs in Europe, to leave uncultivated. 
Besides, it is mainly a vegetable and fruit garden, and one 
might as well live in a rubbish-shoot as leave the place to 
weeds and nature. Hence, though I had never before 
used a spade except at the seaside as a child, I at once 
began to dig, and to strike the earth as I overturned it with 
my spade until it cracked and crumbled into small pieces. 


My first difficulty was with the worms. Luckily, the spade 
misses a worm even more frequently than it mutilates 
it. Still, one could not help digging more gingerly 
through feeling that the worm might be there. And when 
one had overturned one’s spadeful of earth and saw a long 
red worm wriggling out and pulling himself along in big 
bulging hauls to a place of safety, it was only by taking the 
greatest care and by fondling the earth with the spade 
rather than bludgeoning and bruising it that it was possible 
to break up the soil without doing an injury to one of the 
most meritorious of one’s fellow-creatures. Perhaps it 
was more exciting than was good for one, but the worms, 
I have no doubt, would admit it was worth it. . . . It 
was when the wireworm came that I fell from grace. I had 
never before to my knowledge seen a wireworm. When 
I observed one making a fantastic figure on its back in the 
newly-dug earth, I should not have known what it was, 
if a child who was looking on had not told me. In order 
that no one else may be under the same disadvantage on 
first seeing a wireworm, it may be a charity to quote the 
realistic description of it given in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. “A wireworm,” says the Encyclopedia, 

may be known by its broad, quadrate head and cylindrical or some- 

what flattened body, all of whose segments are protected by a firm, 

chitinous cuticle. The three pairs of legs on the thoracic segments 
are short and the last abdominal segment is, as is frequently the 
ease in beetle-grubs, directed downward to serve as a terminal 
proleg. The hinder end of the body is acutely pointed in the larve 
of the species of the Agriotes (A. obscurus and A. lineatus) that 
are the best-known of wire-worms, but in another common form 

(the grub of Athous hemorrhoidalis) the tail is bifid and beset with 

sharp processes. 

‘“* What am I to do ? ” I asked the child. “ Kill it, of course,” 
she said. ‘Oh, no,” I said; “ I’m not going to kill it.” 
“Then you won’t get any peas,” she declared. That 
made me reflect seriously. I took the wireworm up on my 
spade, where it struggled with all the gestures of a dancer 
with a nasty mind, a repulsive little tawny creature, and I 
set myself up as a judge over it. ‘Children are callous,” 
I told myself, as its fate hung in the balance; and, with 
an almost fierce impulse of mercy, I marched over to the 
border of the garden, and threw the wireworm into a place 
of safety among the violets under the lilac-bushes. “ Don’t 
put it there,” shrieked the child; “ it’ll eat the violets.” 
° The next wireworm I found guilty. Him I slew. 
And the next one. (I am fond of violets.) And the next 
one. . . . It was becoming a massacre. 

Even then, however, I had no ill-feeling against sparrows. 
I did not think of them, indeed, until I was putting the 
peas in. Till then I had often sat in a deck-chair in the 
intervals of digging and watched them hopping about 
under the gooseberry bushes; and I remember regretting 
that there were not more of them. Sparrow-clubs, people 
said, had been busy in the neighbourhood, and, as a result 
of the efforts of the school-children, the number of sparrows 
had greatly diminished. How I detested those children ! 
I was filled with rage against the older people who had 
bribed them to be such little monsters. I deplored the 
lack of. moral courage which prevented me from going 
round to the vicar and the Methodist minister and urging 
them to preach more vigorously against the sin of 
cruelty. . .. 

I did not realise how far the process of moral decline 
had gone on in my own bosom until I was, as I have said, 
putting the peas in. Then I read a gardening-book which 
emphasized the importance of protecting peas from sparrows 
and shrew-mice. I distinctly remember noticing the 
thought passing through my mind that, perhaps, after all, 
though I didn’t believe in sparrow-clubs and indeed abomi- 
nated them, still one couldn’t feel sorry that in this par- 
ticular neighbourhood there weren’t more sparrows than 
there were. Clumsily, just like that, the thought sneaked 
its way into and out of my brain. Three days later there 
were certainly curious little holes in the pea-rows, as if 
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some bird—or was it a shrew-mouse ?—had been unburying 
the peas and eating them. Besides this, I did not like 
the way in which the sparrows now hopped about in the 
gooseberry-bushes. Apart from what they were devouring 
—and their appetite seemed to be insatiable—they shook 
the bushes in a way that could not but injure the flowers 
and the prospects of the year’s crop. Nor did they spare 
the pear-trees or the plums. It was with no small im- 
patience that I watched the sparrows apparently gorging 
themselves on the buds and scattering the blossoms all 
over the ground. “ We must get a cat,” I said to my wife. 
“You know,”’ she replied, “ how furious you used always 
to be with Peter, if he killed a bird.” “I don’t want him 
to kill birds,” I said; ‘“ we can put a bell on his neck; I 
only want to frighten away the sparrows.’ 

The sparrow is an extraordinarily courageous bird. It 
is not afraid of a cat with a bell. The peas, such of them 
as have survived, are now grown into seedlings ; but every 
day I notice a few more seedlings lying snapped and lifeless 
on their sides—the work, I suppose, of a destructive beak. 
It is exasperating to see one’s labours gradually being 
reduced to nothing. But it is the same all over the garden, 
The apple-trees have begun to look charming, but no sooner 
do the buds open than the sparrows are among them in 
twittering multitudes. They have certainly increased 
lately. I try to chase them away by clapping my hands, 
even by shouting at them; but one might as well talk to 
stone. I often wonder whether, if they knew how often I 
have written and spoken in their defence, they would not 
take themselves off into someone else’s garden. I confess 
I see no way out of my difficulty. My wife has begun to 
watch me closely, because she has taken it into her head 
that I am going to remove the bell from the cat’s neck 
one of these days. . 

The curious thing is that I do not as yet possess a fragment 
of evidence to justify my new attitude to sparrows. They 
are undoubtedly aliens in my garden, making themselves 
very much at home. Also, they are eating considerably 
more than three meals a day. But, for all I know, they 
may be my benefactors. They may be paying for their 
keep twenty times over. In my attitude to them, I am 
the creature of suspicion and prejudice, not of facts. Their 
impudence offends my ego: that is all. I understand now 
what it feels like to be a capitalist or an Imperialist whose 
position is suddenly challenged by a horde of chattering 
creatures needing food. One naturally in such a position 
believes the worst. One is compelled to shout “‘ No Popery ” 
r “ Pro-German,” or any other abusive cry that comes 
into one’s head in order to keep one’s garden secure. One 
is even compelled to orate about liberty (one’s own) and 
to make the air hum with hypocrisy in order to drive the 
creatures away. . . How human, and, good God, 
how contemptible ! we. VW 


MUNITIONS AND MORALS 


HE Financial Secretary to the Ministry of Munitions, 
in the recent debate on his vote, made the best 
defence possible for the financial administration 

of his Department—the defence of “ confession and avoid- 
ance,” But how disquieting his apology was! “ We in- 
herited,” he said, “‘a single-entry system of book-keeping, 
and we continued that system too long. Any accountant 
or any business man knows perfectly well that a single- 
entry system, however good it may be for Government accounts, 
is perfectly useless for the class of business we are now carry- 
ing on. There was nothing in the system of 
accounts which showed the balance due from a contractor 
im respect of loans or of raw material. Within the 
last few months the double-entry system has been adopted. 
It came into operation completely as from the Ist April 





this year ’"—that is, in the month in which he was speaking, 
two years and a half after the Ministry was established, and 
more than a year after the Auditor-General, in his Report 
on the Accounts of 1915-16, had called attention to the 
absence of proper accounts and the resulting confusion, 
which, in his Report on the succeeding year, recently pub- 
lished, Sir Henry Gibson has exposed very much more 
trenchantly, and with greater wealth of example. 

“There is only one other important thing,” Sir W. 
Evans added, “ that I want to mention to the Committee. 

. We are preparing a balance-sheet for the Ministry 
of Munitions. I do not believe that it has ever been done 
in any Government Department before.” 

On these quotations two inquiries suggest themselves. 
One of them appears to have occurred to Sir J. Harmood 
Banner, who asked in the course of the debate, ““ Why did 
not the Treasury ask to set up a Department in the Ministry 
of Munitions, and why were they not asked to do so? 
Why was it necessary to go to America to get someone to 
set up this Department ?” We would rather put the query, 
“Why did not the Treasury, when the Ministry was being 
established, see to it that a proper system of account and 
control was set up?” It is to the Treasury that we look to 
safeguard the public purse, and it is the Treasury that are 
constitutionally responsible for all methods of procedure 
in regard to public accounting. The system of accounting 
which Sir Worthington Evans said the Ministry of Munitions 
“inherited,” by which we understand him to mean the 
system which was adopted by the Ministry from the War 
Office, must have been framed under the direct authority 
of the Treasury. Curiously enough, even the Auditor-General, 
who might be supposed to have something to say to the 
matter, is not the nation’s guiding authority with regard to 
public accounting; otherwise it is hardly conceivable, in 
view of the observations which he has found it necessary to 
make on the results of the system followed, that he would 
not have considered it his duty, at a very early stage of the 
Ministry’s operations, to insist on its adopting a less deliri- 
ously casual procedure. The criticism which the House of 
Commons Select Committee on National Expenditure passed 
upon the Treasury in one of their earlier reports, in regard to 
their failure to control extravagance (referring in that con- 
nection to the fact that the Treasury alone among public 
departments had omitted to strengthen itself appropriately 
for the duties laid upon it by the war), surely applies even 
more forcibly to the failure of the Treasury to insist, at any 
rate, upon the Ministry setting up a proper system, to do 
which would not have necessitated any increase of the 
Treasury staff—assuming the present staff to be properly 
qualified for its duties. It was not for the Treasury to set up, 
as Sir J. Harmood Banner suggests, an Accounting Depart- 
ment in the Ministry; it would only have been necessary 
for them to give proper instructions as to bookkeeping to the 
Ministry’s own accountants. It is hardly possible to imagine 
that no instructions whatever were given or that the Treasury 
were not asked for any by the Ministry. We trust that Mr. 
Samuel’s Committee will return in this connection to their 
inquiries into the manner in which the Treasury have inter- 
preted their responsibilities, and the possible need for 
strengthening the direction and criticism of Department 
accountancy. 

But the second question suggested by Sir Worthington 
Evans’s apology leads us on to ground even more disquieting. 
He alleges in substance that the “ perfectly useless ” system 
of public accounting which he found in operation in the 
Ministry of Munitions is a system which is accepted as 
“‘ good enough for Government accounts.” He tells us that 
he does not believe that a balance-sheet has ever been pre- 
pared in any Government Department before. We should 
have imagined this to be hardly credible ; but on looking 
at the public accounts of recent years we do find that it is 
the fact that neither the War Office nor the Admiralty 
nor the Office of Works are rendering any kind of balance- 
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sheet, although all these departments, at any rate, must still 
have enormous transactions to account for of very much 
the same character as those dealt with by the Ministry of 
Munitions, if not on so grand a scale. We _ think, 
however, that Sir J. Harmood Banner spoke rather too gener- 
ally. The Post Office does render trading accounts in com- 
mercial form with a balance-sheet. We believe that before 
the war the accounts of the Ordnance Factories, the Army 
Clothing Department, and some similar departmental 
operations were accounted for on commercial principles 
under a system of double-entry book-keeping. The Admiralty 
did render to Parliament what purported to be Expense 
Accounts. These, like the accounts of the Ordnance Fac- 
tories, appear to be in abeyance since the outbreak of war, 
and it is no doubt contended that there are reasons of 
policy for this. But we are entitled to know whether, 
speaking generally, the facts with regard to the accounting 
by the War Office and by the Admiralty for their extensive 
transactions, analogous to those of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, are, as Sir W. Evans alleges, conducted on a defective 
system, and whether it is the fact that no balance-sheet, 
> no proper balance-sheet, is or can be produced by 
them. 


If this is the case, and if, as he suggested, the chaos in the 
Ministry of Munitions was simply the outcome of the exten- 
sion to that department of a system already approved and 
accepted for the accounting of other departments having 
similar responsibilities, then the failure of the Treasury 
to insist upon a proper system is explicable ; it would seem 
that the accounting experts of the Treasury may have 
regarded that system as a proper and satisfactory one, may 
not have been prepared to give instructions for the establish- 
ment of a better, or possibly could not imagine that any- 
thing better could be devised in Great Britain. This would 
account for what struck Sir J. Harmood Banner as so peculiar, 
namely, that an American accountant is brought in and 
appealed to as an authority throwing an entirely new and 
unfamiliar light on the subject. We confess that we sym- 
pathise with him in his protest against the unwarrant- 
able disparagement to British accountancy implied by 
this situation. 


Mr. Samuel’s Committee will no doubt follow up the hint 
thrown out by Sir Worthington Evans as to the state of 
accounting in other public departments, and satisfy them- 
selves, not only with regard to the system of control of extra- 
vagance, but with regard to the system of accountancy 
in force in the Admiralty, the Air Service, and all other 
departments which are dealing with masses of valuable 
property in the form of loans and materials administered 
for purposes of war service. 


One further observation appears to us to be called for in 
connection with this debate, and with the Auditor-General’s 
Report, on which we have already commented. In an earlier 
debate Mr. Baldwin, the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
had already made frank confession that the Ministry of 
Munitions had at the outset of its operations offered extrava- 
gant bargains. He said, and no doubt said truly, that it was 
necessary to hold out very attractive terms in order to set 
in active motion the machinery of productive enterprise. 
We recognise very appreciatively that efforts to restrict 
prices by a system of analytical costing have supervened, 
and are being applied more and more energetically. But 
Mr. Baldwin admitted that the initial policy had produced 
what is practically a permanent and irremediable inflation 
of prices, and nothing is more impressive than the absence 
either in the apologies of the Ministry or in most of the 
public comments that have been made upon these matters 
of any explicit condemnation of the civic attitude which 
demands and maintains enormous rates of profit to con- 
tractors, and assumes them as a natural law. It is admitted 
that the State has been victimised by profiteering only 
tardily and partially bridled by the belated attempts of the 


Ministry ; it is admitted that neither the Munitions levy nor 
the Excess Profits Duty have prevented contractors from 
getting away with enormous booty. 

We have already alluded to the convenient text such pro- 
ceedings give in support of a capital levy ; but we feel bound 
to go further and say that with regard to the advantages 
which have been taken of the State by private producers in 
regard to munitions and other war services, it is not a capital 
levy on uniform principles that will meet the equity of the 
case. A special inquisition into the sources of capital acquired 
during the war, with a view to a special levy on the proceeds 
of profits made out of the nation’s desperate needs, may 
very well have to be tacked on to the operations of the 
Inland Revenue Department in giving effect to any such 
scheme as that proposed by Mr. Sidney Arnold in aid of the 
liquidation of the National War Debt. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY 


UR way to the Demonstration lay between moun- 
C) tains and the sea. We passed a Protestant Church, 
a Coastguard Station, a Police Barracks, before 
reaching the cross-roads where the Catholic Chapel stands, 
A poster announced that several well-known speakers would 
address the meeting ; the legend “‘ No Conscription ” floated 
above an improvised platform. Mass was already in pro- 
gress and the whitewashed building, which is in the style of 
a barn, was full to overflowing. In a long queue outside the 
Chapel door men knelt, bareheaded, their prayers, as 
Maynooth had directed, being for general and domestic 
peace : no word of victory. Two policemen attended in the 
interests of the Government. They did not enter the Chapel, 
nor put their ears to the keyhole of the Chapel door (although 
the sermon within was wholly an attack upon the Govern- 
ment), but stood about on the grass, pipes in their mouths, 
waiting for Mass to end and the speeches to begin. We, as 
we waited, thought of the homes of the “ defeatist ” pea- 
santry, remnants of the Gaeldom, high up in the rocks of 
Connemara, of the infinite toil of their little tillage, and then 
of the appeal of Belgium. No nation has suffered like the 
Irish. It is not a very fierce district politically ; and when 
at last the meeting opened the two policemen and some 
soldiers on leave—the latter having came to Mass from a 
neighbouring village—mixed amicably with the crowd. 
There was loud applause throughout the first of the speeches, 
which was that of the curate who had said Mass. This 
handsome young man, although he had not the authentic 
accent of Sinn Fein, did not mince his words. It was the 
burden of his advice that people had better die on their 
doorsteps than go. “* What is this life, after all ? ’ I remem- 
ber his saying. He identified resistance—passive resistance 
—to the “* Blood-Tax ”’ with fidelity to the Catholic religion. 
The priests of Ireland, although they had been exempted— 
and he regretted the exemption—would stand by their 
people to the end. He read out the Maynooth pledge several 
times, and finally ordered his listeners to repeat the words 
after him : 
Denying the right of the British Government to enforce compulsory 


service in this country, we pledge ourselves solemnly to one another 
to resist conscription by the most effective means at our disposal. 


The “ well-known public speakers” followed. They were 
a thin little man who said that he had travelled a great dis- 
tance to the meeting—I took him to belong to the more 
modest walks of national politics—and the local shopkeeper, 
with flowery waistcoat and waxed moustaches, very cautious 
in his expression of opinion. 

It must not be thought that the Government has no de- 
fenders in Connemara. We had passed a Protestant Church 
on our way to the Demonstration ; there too the political 
crisis had been uppermost in the mind. This district of the 
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West of Ireland possesses one of the ‘‘ Missions ” which were 
established somewhere about 1850 with the object of con- 
verting a then starving peasantry from the errors of Rome. 
Soup kitchens were one of the methods of the proselytisers, 
and funds came, and still come, from old ladies in Brighton 
and Rathmines. Though the successes were few and far 
between, the establishment is still maintained ; proselytising 
is dropped, but the Churches serve as places of worship 
for the coastguards and occasional English tourists. 
The report spread during the afternoon that the parson 
in this place, addressing a congregation of one coast- 
guard, two women and three children, had denounced 
Roman Catholicism in the style of 1850. “ Curse ye, 
Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the Mighty.” 

He had dwelt on the profits of Irish farmers in the war, 
and had denied that the Irish opposition to conscription was 
a matter of nationality. Protestantism, he had said, sought 
ever for the Ideal; whereas Roman Catholicism, wherever 
it was free, as in Ireland, concerned itself only with the 
Loaves and Fishes. Romanism fostered a materialistic con- 
ception of Life. He had asked exactly as the Catholic curate 
had asked—what, after all, was this life? Mere living was 
unimportant ; in the Protestant understanding High Deeds, 
Fame, t he Ideal, alone mattered. 


* * x * * 


Is not a similar theory of the differences between the two 
religions to be found in a celebrated work by Houston 
Chamberlain? What could seem more ironical than to 
propound it here in Connemara? And to propound it 
through the mouth of a mission which itself once sought by 
bribes to persuade a starving peasantry to abandon their 
ancient religious allegiance! Yet it would have been true, I 
think, to say that Irish Catholics in the mass are not-easily 
moved to action by social and political ideals. There is an 
Irish scepticism in regard to human values which O’Connell 
expressed in his famous saying: No political reform is worth 
the shedding of a single drop of blood. The Church in 
Ireland, to the despair of the Protestant patriots, held 
steadily to that view throughout the nineteenth century. 
It went further than O’Connell. “ Hell,” said one Bishop, 
“is not hot enough, nor is Eternity long enough for the 
Fenians.” Smith O’Brien relates how in ’48 old men had 
come up to him with tears on their faces to say God knew it 
was not life they valued ; but there was his Reverence, and 
he had said that if they shed blood they would lose their 
immortal souls. John Mitchel declared that Ireland would 
have been free long ago but for the “damned” other- 
worldliness of her people. And it is certain that there were 
some, embarking on the desolate enterprises of 48, of ’66, 
even of 1916, who felt that they imperilled not their bodies 
only, but also their eternal salvation. 

The Church has again condemned formal rebellion. But 
it has told the people that they may die on their own door- 
steps. That they should not shoot, but that they may allow 
themselves to be shot. The other-worldliness which, when 
it was a question of a positive political aim, was a disadvan- 
tage becomes an advantage in a crisis like the present. The 
“ No ” of Catholic Ireland has always been stronger than the 
“Yes.” It is useless, moreover, for the Times and Mr. George 
to raise a cry of “‘ No Popery,” for what legislative measure 
or executive action can deprive Irish Catholicism of its 
influence with the people in the sphere of morals ? That in- 
fluence is derived from the spiritual authority of the Church 
in Ireland, not from its political authority, and rests wholly 
on foundations of religious belief. To attack the so-called 
political pretensions of the bishops and priests is to beat 
against thin air. The “ Missions” at least struck at the 
heart of things. And they failed. J. i. 





OBSERVATIONS 


OBODY believes any longer in the theory that oveT 
the Irish business the Government is “ riding foT 
a fall.” -It might have done so if the military 
situation had not steadily improved ; for the military situa- 
tion is always, in the popular mind, the ultimate test of every 
Government's efficiency. The public will utterly forbid 
“‘ amateur strategy,” and no amount of Ministerial correct- 
ness would stop it from visiting the failure of generals upon 
politicians. I even doubt whether, after the great defensive 
triumph in Flanders last week, the Government will admit 
that it has been guilty of the least misjudgment at home. At 
any rate, responsible Ministers were going about last week 
roclaiming that Ireland was not a nation and that Lord 
oe was a much more brainy person than General 
Trenchard. The semi-official Sunday papers announced, on 
authority, that the War Cabinet had determined to pursue 
its advertised Irish policy with vigour; but the official 
Sunday papers—including that sovereign organ the Weekly 
Dispatch—curiously refrained from speculation as to Govern- 
ment stunts in eed. Sir Horace Plunkett’s letter was a 
sizeable bomb. It showed the depth of resentful feeling in 
this man who has been working miracles of diplomacy in 
Ireland for a year past. (Not the least of his miracles was 
the feat of persuading Catholic and Protestant bishops to sit 
side by side on the same bench in the Convention.) The 
Manchester Guardian’s attitude upon this letter was charac- 
teristic. It took the occasion to vituperate the Government 
while calling upon Mr. Lloyd George as the Man to meet the 
crisis! Mr. Lloyd George has lost powerful Liberal Press 
support during the last three weeks, but everybody under- 
stands that he can recover it by a gesture. The passionate 
clinging to office in really dangerous times, when reputations 
are floating on the torrent of events like eggshells amid ice- 
blocks, is one of the most marvellous characteristics of your 
born politician. Possibly it is also his noblest. The Govern- 
ment intends to cling. It sounds incredible; but I could 
believe anything of a group of men so divorced from 
actuality as to be capable of sitting round a table and 
deliberately devising the Government's Irish policy in the 
expectation that it would not lead to extreme and frightful 
trouble. No one ever doubted Viscount French’s personal 
courage. By heaven, he has now given a prodigious proof of 
it! Perhaps Mr. Shortt has given a greater proof of valour. 
And General Sir Frederick Maurice has given the greatest 
proof of all. 


* x ae 


In the matter of Lord Rhondda and the general success of 
the Food Control, I have once more to point out that many 
officials, at any rate in the provinces, are still being scan- 
dalously underpaid. No doubt the fault is that of the 
Municipal authorities concerned. I can give instances of 
people who are working very long hours, with inadequate 
apparatus, under trying conditions, in positions of real re- 
sponsibility affecting the welfare of large populations, for a 
salary of thirty shillings a week. I maintain that in a world 
where a quite inexperienced girl who mistakenly thinks she 
knows shorthand will sniff at less than thirty-five shillings a 
week, such a state of affairs is shocking and ought to be 
altered. 


* * * 


I doubt whether the War Office methods in regard to the 
medical examination of recruits under forty-two have im- 
proved quite so much as people think. From my own 
observation I am convinced that many men are being passed 
for active service who will serve actively for perhaps about 
three weeks and will then lapse to the functions of dead- 
weight in the military machine, clogging the hospitals and 
burdening the national exchequer. Also, there is really 
something in the popular suspicion that the War Office when 
it gets the chance will take married men in preference to 
bachelors. I can, for example, cite the case of a skilled 
horseman, aged thirty-seven and married, who had to join 
the Colours on Thursday. He had been rejected as unfit on 
four occasions. He has had many operations for stone in the 
kidneys; he is beyond question unsound, and nothing is 
more certain than that in a short time he will go to pieces and 
be discharged, perhaps with further permanent injury to his 
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health. And yet in the same village are young, fit, unmarried 
men to whom no call has come. A rector said to me apropos 
of this question : “* In my parish at any rate it is married men 


first.” 
* os OK 


The Private View of the Royal Academy was somewhat 
less crowded than usual. There were far more horses (well- 
fed) in the quadrangle during the afternoon, and far fewer 
automobiles than for many years past. Still, there were a 
few automobiles (other than electric) using petrol or gas for 
purposes for which it is illegal to use petrol or gas ; but the 

licemen round about showed no sign of an intention to 
Issue summonses. Within, there was a notable paucity of 
khaki, and the English ruling class, though very prevalent, 
seemed somehow less domineering and offensive than afore- 
time. The chief characteristic of the Exhibition was the 
absence, not merely of portraits by the fashionable per- 
formers, but of any portraits whatever of certain prominent 
youngish and middle-aged women, without portraits of whom 
no exhibition has hitherto been considered respectable. The 
supreme positive achievement of the show is Mr. Frank 
Salisbury’s. Who could have believed that he would surpass 
his rendering of the heroism of Jack Cornwell? Yet he has 
done so. His group of the King, the Prince of Wales and Sir 
Douglas Haig, with their satellites, is simply and totally 
amazing ; and the footnote which represents the Queen and 
some nurses is as amazing as the main subject. In front of 
these canvases you have to pinch yourself in order to be sure 
that you have not fallen into a trancéd vision. Mr. Salisbury 
undoubtedly ought to be President of the R.A., for no one 
has defied time and the evolutionary process as perfectly as 
he. The picture of the year will be Mr. Walter Bayes’ life- 
size version of the alien-haunted Tube during a raid. It is 
not a bad picture, but it will be over-praised for the realism 
of the woman in ill-fitting stays. The R.A. has no objection 
to the nude, but I question whether it ever admitted ill-fitting 
stays to its walls before. Those interested in graphic art 
will discover relief in distinguished productions by D. Y. 
Cameron and George Clausen. The picture by Mr. Anning- 
Bell bought by the Chantrey Trustees is the best Anning-Bell 
I ever saw. Still, it leaves one entirely indifferent. I hear 
that a determined effort was made to get the Trustees to buy 
pictures by Mr. Wilson Steer and Mr. William Nicholson. It 
failed. The R.A. probably has an inkling that there is a war 
on, but thinks it is the Boer War. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
IMMORTALITY AND A PERSONAL GOD 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaresMan. 

Str,—In the very interesting review headed “ Religious 
Difficulties,” in your issue of April 27th, there is apparently 
an assumption, or at least the recognition of an assumption, 
which I have found implicit in practically all writings on the 
subject, whether religious or agnostic, that belief in immortality, 
or in some state of after-death existence, must carry with it 
belief in a personal God. I should really be grateful if someone 
would expound that assumption, for it always tempts me to 
adapt a hoary query and ask: “* Why drag in God?” To me 
there seems to be no necessary or peculiar connection between 
the two ideas. My conception of God is satisfied, for the time 
being, by any such phrase as Mr. A. J. Balfour's “ all-inclusive 
Absolute,” or your contributor’s “the sum of what is.” I 
feel that nearer than that the best human intellect can hardly 
go, except speculatively, and that in any case the inquiry is 
academic. The question of the survival of personality after 
death, on the other hand, is manifestly of instant and overwhelm- 
ing moment to every one of us. Moreover, it is a practical 
question which, I think, not only is susceptible to scientific 
investigation, but has already yielded some of its fastness to 
that assault. 

The view of your contributor would appear to be that the 
link between the ideas of immortality and a personal God is 
emotional rather than intellectual: that it lies in the desire 
of human beings for satisfaction of the sense of justice. I 
accept the implication that the existence of a common, innate 
desire is a fact pointing to its appeasement somehow and some- 


when; but I feel that this particular desire will be satisfied 
(granting survival) by the mere enlargement of the perspective 
beyond the veil. 

My own intense desire is less for justice than for knowledge, 
and the attainment of knowledge, one can only conjecture, 
is something which demands, not merely survival of death, 
but infinite intellectual growth. The writer of the review quotes 
the manifestly true statement, so far as concerns the here and 
now, that “every advance in knowledge does no more than 
push back the border-line of agnosticism.” I feel that, if once 
that border-line is pushed so far back that the persistence of the 
essential, conscious being becomes a fact on this side of it, it 
will matter not how vast is the terra incognita beyond, since 
every individual, in the course of his everlasting future, can then 
expect to explore it.—Yours, etc., 


The Long House, Hindhead, Surrey. 
May 2nd. 


HvuBert WALES. 


TAXES ., 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—My attention has been called to a passage in an article 
headed ‘“* A Well-meaning Budget ” in your issue of April 27th. 
In this article you state that employers are allowed to deduct 
their whole annual subscriptions to their Employers’ Associations 
and to the Federation of British Industries. I beg to point out 
that this is not the case and that the members of Employers’ 
Associations are not allowed to deduct any portion of their 
annual subscriptions to Associations for purposes either of 
Income Tax or of Excess Profits Duty, unless the Association 
to which the subscription is due has itself undertaken to relieve 
the member of the tax by paying Income Tax or Excess Profits 
Duty as the case may be, on the excess of its income over the 
expenditure allowed it by the Inland Revenue Authorities. 

I shall be glad if you will be so courteous as to insert this letter, 
as the statement in your article is liable to give rise to misunder- 
standing and, as you yourself state, to excite ill-feeling and 
bitterness.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Federation of British Industries, R. T. NuGENT, 

39 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. Director. 
May 3rd. 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your criticism of the treatment of married women’s 
incomes may be usefully supplemented by a consideration of the 
limiting case which is (approximately) my own. My husband's 
earnings are about £400, my own about £100; tax £33 15s. 

We have nothing to complain of there, but what inducement 
is given us to do further productive work ? Up to an additional 
£2 10s. per month the new Budget would take from us every 
penny we earn (tax on £430—£530— £100 abatement—£64 10s.). 
—Yours etc., A. L. 

Edinburgh, May 3rd. 





ApprEss WanTED.—We should be glad of the address of 
“A. S.,” who wrote for us an article on “ Village Libraries.” — 
Ep. N.S. 


Miscellany 
TRIVIA 


I.—JOY. 


OMETIMES at breakfast, sometimes in an empty 
S *bus, or on the moving stairs at Charing Cross, 
K I am happy; the sordid earth turns to gold, 
and life becomes a magical adventure. Only yesterday, 
travelling alone to Woking, I became light-headed with 
this sudden Joy. The train seemed to rush to its adorable 
destination through a world new-born in splendour, bathed 
in a beautiful element, fresh and clear as on the morning 
of Creation. Even the coloured photographs of South 
Coast watering-places—photographs usually devoid of all 
allurement—now shone with the light of Paradise upon 
them. Brighton faced me; next to it divine Southsea 
beckoned; then I saw the beach at Sidmouth, the Tilly 
Whin caves near Swanage—was it in those unhaunted 
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caves, or amid the tumult of life which hums about the 
Worthing bandstand, that I should find Bliss in its 
quintessence ? Or on the pier at St. Peter’s Port perhaps, 
in the Channel Islands, amid that crowd who watch in 
eternal ecstasy the ever-arriving, never-disembarking 
Weymouth steamer ? 


IIl.—_THE WELSH HARP. 


What charming corners one can find in the immense 
dinginess of London, and what curious encounters become 
a part of the London-lover’s experience! The other day, 
when I walked a long way out of the Edgware Road, and 
stopped for tea at the Welsh Harp, on the banks of the 
Brent Reservoir, I found, to my surprise, beyond the 
modern frontage of this inn, an old garden adorned with 
sham ruins and statues, and full of autumn flowers and 
the shimmer of clear water. Sitting there and drinking 
my tea—alone as I thought at first, in the twilight—I became 
aware that the garden had another occupant, that at another 
table, not far from me, a vague and not very prosperous- 
looking woman in a shabby bonnet was sitting, with her 
reticule lying by her, also drinking tea and gazing across 
the reservoir at the after-glow of the sunset. An elderly 
spinster I thought her, a dressmaker perhaps, or a humble 
retired governess, one of those maiden ladies who live 
alone in respectable lodgings, and are fond of romantic 
fiction and solitary excursions. As we sat there, we 
two alone in the growing dusk, more than once our eyes 
met; and then, since I too am romantic-minded, and 
fond of solitary excursions, a curious relation of sym- 
pathy and understanding seemed to establish itself between 
us; we seemed to carry on a dialogue full of tacit 
avowals. “ Yes,” we seemed to say, as our eyes met 
over our suspended tea-cups, “ yes, Beauty, Romance,. the 
Blue Bird that sings of Happiness, these are the things 
we care for—the only things that, in spite of everything, 
we still care for; but where can we find them, how can 
we hope to find them in the Edgware Road, or any- 
where indeed in the dingy London streets and suburbs ? 
And yet,” our eyes seemed to ask each other, “ isn’t this 
garden, in its shabby, pretentious way, romantic; 
isn’t it like something in a poem of Verlaine’s; hasn’t it 
now, in the dim light,a kind of beauty ? And this mood 
of rest and meditation after tea—what name, if we are 
frank, can we call it by, if we do not call it Happiness ? ” 

The garden grew darker as the pale after-glow faded ; 
at last my unknown acquaintance picked up her reticule 
and disappeared in the darkness; and I went home by 
‘bus along the noisy Edgware Road. 


IIIl.—DINING OUT. 


When I think of Etiquette and Funerals, when I consider 
the euphemisms and rites and conventions and various 
costumes with which we invest all the acts of our animal 
existence; when I bear in mind how elegantly we eat 
our victuals, and remember the series of ablutions and 
preparations and salutations and exclamations and manipula- 
tions I performed when I dined out last evening, I reflect 
what creatures we are of ceremony; how elaborate, how 
pompous and polite a simian Species. 


IV.—THE EPITHET. 

Occult, night-wandering, enormous, honey-pale— 

The morning paper lay there unopened ; I knew I ought 
to look at the news, but I was too busy just then trying 
to find an adjective for the Moon—the magical, unheard of, 
moony epithet, which could I only find or invent it, what 
then would matter the sublunary quakes and conflicts of 
this negligible earth ? 

V.—IN THE CAGE. 

“My own view is, my own view,” I vociferate, as a 
Parrot in the great cage of the World, I hop screeching 
“My own view is!” from perch to perch. 


VI.—THE GHOST. 


When people talk about Ghosts and Hauntings, I never 
mention the Apparition by which I am pestered, the Phantom 
that shadows me about the streets, the image or Spectre, 
so familiar, so like myself, and yet so abhorrent, which lurks 
in the plate-glass of shop-windows, or leaps out of mirrors 
to startle and disconcert me. 


VII.—ACTION. 

I am no mere thinker, no mere creature of dreams and 
imagination. I stamp and post letters; I buy new boot- 
laces and put them in my boots. And when I set out to 
get my hair cut, it is with the iron face of those men of 
empire and intrepid will, those Cesars and Napoleons 
whose footsteps shake the earth. 


VIII.—VOICES. 
smoke too much!” the still small voice of 
Conscience whispers. ‘“ You are a failure; nobody likes 
you,” Self-contempt keeps muttering. “ What’s the good 
of it all?” sighs Disillusion, faint and arid as a breath 
from the Sahara. 

I can’t tell you how all these Voices bore me; but I 
can listen all day with grave attention to the voice of 
that suave bosom-Jesuit who keeps on unweariedly proving 
that everything I do is done for the public good, and all 
my appetites and inclinations in the most amazing harmony 
with Reason and the dictates of the Moral Law. 

L. PearsaLt SMITH. 


* You 


Art 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AMUSED myself at the Royal Academy by choosing 
I out some of the works I liked and hanging them in 
imagination in a separate room—not a very large 
room, but large enough. For who could possibly expect any- 
thing but weariness from sixteen hundred and twenty-two 
works of art, the harvest of a single season ? One would be 
weary even if they were all good; wearier indeed than if 
they were the usual Academy mixture, for keen pleasure is 
exhausting. At Burlington House there is always so much 
at which one need not look, though the worst canvases 
clamour for the most attention, and some simply throw 
themselves at your eyes in a passionate demand for recogni- 
tion. Much, however, is so candidly and unbelievably bad 
that even the most critical spectator must be disarmed. 
There is something almost august in the impenetrability of 
the Academy, secure in its own approbation and unconscious 
of the rest of the world’s doings. This year there are no 
Sargents, no Orpens, no Brangwyns; so I suppose the cus- 
tomary remark that the Academy is duller than usual will 
be made with more than usual cordiality. 

All the same, a budding collector of contemporary art 
could carry off quite a satisfactory little nucleus for his col- 
lection. I think, if it were not for Mr. Clausen’s “ Sleeper,” 
I should begin with “The Convalescent,” by Charles 
Shannon, a smallish upright picture, very difficult properly 
to enjoy in its crowded surroundings in Room IX. Here is 
one of the very few paintings in the galleries which makes 
its immediate impression as a whole, instead of stirring a 
languid curiosity in the “ subject ” as one thing, and in the 
degree of accomplishment in the painting as another and 
separate thing. What is the subject of Mr. Shannon's 
picture? A woman, who has got up from bed, moves, sup- 
ported by two companions, to the open window to gaze out 
on the beauty of a summer dawn. But you are hardly 
conscious of the subject, all is so melted into the poetry of 
design and colour, and steeped in that mood of passive and 
extreme sensibility which first convalescence brings. It is 
not only at the Royal Academy that an imaginative creation, 
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subsisting in its own atmosphere, strikes one by its great 
rarity. But the beauty which Mr. Shannon discovers is of 
a shy kind, and most will pass it by. Far more eyes probably 
will be arrested by Mr. Glyn Philpot’s “ Adoration of the 
Three Kings” in the big gallery, which has interest but 
remains experimental. One cannot get rid of the impression 
that the three figures are merely posing for the characters 
they assume; that it happened to strike the painter that 
they would serve as an excuse for the subject rather than that 
the picture grew up as an imaginative idea in his mind. Mr. 
Philpot showed elsewhere the other day an admirable head 
of a negro; and a similar head peers, half-smilingly, into 
this picture as Balthazar, over the shoulder of the foremost 
Mage, whose ruddy face and hair stand out in prominent 
illumination, while the third, one of the artist’s semi-Spanish 
figures, stands hardly concerned in the background. It is 
all curiously accidental and confused. There is more integ- 
rity of style and atmosphere in a painting called ‘‘ Autolycus 
in the Kitchen,” by Mr. Harry Mileham (No. 617), which is 
one of the paintings I would carry off. Such a subject in an 
Academy Catalogue suggests a collection of models in stage 
costume, each trying to attract the public’s attention. But 
this is an agreeable disappointment; there is no painful 
cleverness about it; here and there it lacks force, but it is 
conceived as design, and if reminiscent of Madox Brown, it 
has its own originality. It shows some “ fundamental brain- 
work,” so rare a thing in contemporary art. One will look 
for Mr. Mileham’s name again. 

Fancy, rather than imagination, is at the root of Mr. 
Anning Bell’s group of paintings, two of which are variations 
on familiar Scripture themes, a ‘‘ Repose on the Flight to 
Egypt” and “ Mary in the House of Elizabeth,” while a 
third, also an upright panel, is called “‘ The Rose Garden at 
Dawn”; but at any rate they show invention, they use the 
language of painting, they are not mere fact dressed up ; they 
are felt, if the feeling is not profound. Fancy also inspires, 
in rather a cold, even a somewhat pedantic vein, a well- 
designed group in movement, “ Dies Faustus,” by Mr. Harry 
Morley (No. 870); and, in a franker kind, the daintily 
painted “‘ Piping Boy,” by Mr. Sims. Over this last picture 
hangs one of Mr. Livens’ glowing paintings of fowls; and 
again one is refreshed by the flavour of art, the painter’s joy 
of vision. Mr. Sims, who in his figure-subjects seldom seems 
to be sure of his atmosphere, shows this year some landscapes 
which are delightful. Especially I like the ‘ Sussex Land- 
scape ” in the first room. In these English scenes there is 
something of the quality that William Dyce had in his land- 
scapes ; there is a kind of quiet intensity, an exquisiteness of 
seeing, a purity in the painting, which renders the thing seen 
with luminous distinctness yet gives also something personal, 
the touch of emotion missing from some grandiose and able 
landscapes by other hands, more prominent on the Academy 
walls. Mr. Sims’s danger is that of becoming over-fine, over- 
dainty. There is a subtly contagious tendency within our 
Royal Academy towards sweetness and prettiness, the 
reverse of everything strictly academic, which seems hard to 
escape. How welcome the touch of austerity in Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s “ Waters of Lorne,” though it is not, perhaps, 
Mr. Cameron at his best. Mr. Sydney Lee’s “ Limestone 
Crag,” an ambitious landscape, is in many ways a fine picture, 
but seems to stop short of what it ought to achieve: it has 
manner rather than temperament ; yet it shows a real sense 
for grandeur. A similar sort of dissatisfaction is produced 
by Mr. Cayley Robinson’s ‘“ Winter Evening”; a fire-lit 
interior with a pensive feminine group, painted so sensitively 
that it ought to carry conviction ; but instead of being taken 
straight into the intimacy of the subject, one is delayed by 
externals, the so conscious artistic simplicity of this home, 
matched by an almost irritating refinement and caution in 
the painter’s brush. The picture has a kind of baulked 
charm; it makes one long for something self-abandoned, 
even for bold bad taste. 

But now let us return to what would be one of the very 


first choices from the galleries, Mr. Clausen’s nude, “ The 
Sleeper.” It is a sheer delight, after wandering round these 
walls, where the paintings of the nude mostly make one 
think of nothing but an idea-less modern studio, and where 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s “Girls Bathing,” full of conscious 
prettiness and perfectly superficial, yet seems quite distin- 
guished because of its dexterous Etty-ish handling—it is a 
sheer delight to come upon Mr. Clausen’s canvas, and this 
woman sitting with her head bent down and laid across her 
knees, asleep. It is not a thing to write about, but just to 
see. It is the natural beauty of life discovered and rendered 
by the artist as if he were unconscious of anything else. And 
just because the handling, large and severe without being 
dry, removes it from the world of common eyesight, it seems 
how much more livingly true. Mr. Clausen shows some other 
canvases—landscape, an interior, still-life—and is always 
the true painter, communicating the emotion of vision with 
an extraordinary directness, and always with a kind of 
modesty, a self-effacement, that of itself has a charm. 

To my gleanings I would add the two drawings in black 
chalk, studies of a tiger and a jaguar, by Miss Elsie Hender- 
son, amazing in their grip and nervous concentration. Will 
so intense a gift content itself solely with studies, or are these 
preparatory to something further and more creative? We 
usually look in the Black-and-White Room for some fine 
etchings or drawings by Mr. Strang, but this year he exhibits 
only as a painter. One of these is a portrait group, a music 
party, painted—the central figure especially—with that 
lucid mastery of form which distinguishes Mr. Strang in the 
uncompromising cold light which he often affects in his 
pictures. Just because of his strength and mastery Mr. 
Strang inclines, I think, to execute too readily, on the impulse 
of sudden inspirations ; he knows his business so well and 
constructs compositions with such ease that one sometimes 
wishes he allowed his conceptions to mature more richly in 
the mind, waiting more patiently on the natural movements 
of life. But his searching, structural draughtsmanship is 
bracing and exhilarating, especially in these surroundings. 
His single portrait of a lady in the first room, so decisively 
painted, is one of the few portraits that impress, where the 
showy and commonplace abound. Among the veterans, Mr. 
Ouless is at his best in his self-portrait, painted for the 
Uffizi. Mr. Charles Shannon shows also a portrait of himself 
—a fine thing, if not so memorable as the splendid portrait, 
shown last year, of Mr. Ricketts—and a very interesting 
portrait of Miss Lillah MacCarthy in character, though one 
might find that the great beauty of certain passages in the 
dress and the red scarf on the neck distracted a little from 
the dramatic expressiveness of the face. 

I have left to the last what is the most striking picture in 
the exhibition, Mr. Walter Bayes’s “‘ Underworld.”’ This is 
a scene in a South London Tube on an air-raid night, with 
groups of chance-collected refugees, stupid with fatigue, yet 
still alert to primitive human emotions in the familiar stark 
surroundings. It is a very large picture, painted in the 
broad style of a wall-decoration, with an insistence on the 
significant pose, the animal gesture, which seems a brutal 
intrusion of reality in the suave Academy atmosphere, but 
which is uncommonly refreshing there. It is not a trium- 
phant design; it is too dissipated, and the accidents of 
realism are not fused into the ambitious decorative scheme : 
Goya or Daumier would have been content to make a 
masterpiece of such a subject ona much smaller scale. But it 
has power and intensity; it shows a working mind. And, 
apart from this, the many pictures inspired by the war are 
curiously remote, though their only aim, for the most part, is 
vivid illustration. I should note an exception, Captain 
Cecil King’s ‘‘ Nocturne, Arras ” ; only it is so skied one can 
hardly judge of it. This is inspired by that feeling of the 
strange pathetic beauty of the ruined buildings in France, of 
which Mr. Rothenstein has made more subtle discovery in 
the fine drawings of the Péronne front he is showing at the 
Goupil Gallery. LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SELECT Committee of the House of Commons (that 
A is the sort of beginning to an article that real jour- 
nalists are always warned to avoid) is considering 
the schedules for the new tax on luxuries. It is common 
knowledge that books will come within its purview. It is 
common supposition that, as respects books, the French 
tax may serve it for a model. 
* * 7 
As far as I can discover, the French tax applies only to 
“ éditions d'art sur papiers spéciaux @ tirage limité”— 
which, being interpreted, means limited editions on fine 
paper. It may be urged against a tax on these that it 
is a tax on the most beautiful books of all, the books which 
keep alive the best traditions of printing and production. 
It may be urged on its behalf (1) that such editions are 
bought only by the rich, who can afford to pay a little 
more, and (2) that where editions are limited the chief 
thing thought of by producers is not the public interest, 
but the lust of collectors to possess something that other 
people haven’t got. I confess that, looking at the matter 
all round, I have no objection to such a tax as long as 
it is not prohibitive. If it were a matter of 10 or 20 per 
cent. it would make very little difference; but it would 
be a great pity were it high enough to impede the work 
of the private presses which almost invariably work on 
the basis of limited editions, and usually cater for regular 
subscribers who are interested in printing. This, however, 
is merely theorising in the air. The practical point to 
consider when we are imposing war taxation is whether 
the limited edition on art paper exists, or exists in sufficient 
numbers to produce anything at all for the Exchequer. 
I must say that I hope the Select Committee, before 
classifying books with diamonds, sables, etc., will take 
the pains to inquire what amount of fine book production 
is still going on. I think that it will be found that the 
limited edition has, for the duration at all events, almost 
died out. A few books on good paper, autographed, 
decorated, and generally embellished, still come out; I 
don’t mind saying that one of my own compositions, 
though it had been in the press for a very long time, recently 
appeared in such a form. But the private presses have 
almost completely stopped operations; most publishers, 
if one suggested art paper and a limited edition, would 
(in language varied according to their temperaments) 
tell one to go to the devil and buy one’s paper from him ; 
and I have the impression that the number of these books 
likely to be produced in the next twelve months could 
be counted upon the fingers of one’s hands. In other 
words, a tax upon them—even though it does not entirely 
stop them—will produce virtually nothing; and, if they 
are brought out, the amount of labour “ wasted’ upon 
them is negligible—nothing compared with the labour 
wasted by a single draper’s shop. 
co * OK 
The ordinary book of commerce, the novel, the war 
book, the shilling shocker, will not be touched. But it 
is rumoured that an attempt may be made to get at the 
collector—the man who pays a fancy price for a rarity. 
It sounds all right. If a man can pay £8,000 for a First 
Folio, he is a good man to bleed; lump on £1,000 tax, 
and let him pay £4,000. There is, of course, no question 
at all of a waste of labour here. No useful man-power 
is engaged in producing old books (I studiously refrain 
from mentioning old pictures or old furniture); a few 
booksellers and auctioneers act as intermediaries, but 
in essence the trade simply means the exchange of one 
man’s money for another man’s books—just as I might 
give a friend my spare pipe for his spare trousers, over 





the luncheon-table. Still, we can regard the tax as a tax 
aimed not at discouraging waste of labour, but at inter- 
cepting surplus income; and it can be so defended— 
provided everything else which is not a necessity of life 
is put on the same footing as books. My difficulty here 
is not to accept the tax in principle, but to discover the 
basis for assessment. It is hard to imagine how you are 
to define a book which is an “ objet de collection ” (i.¢., 
a luxury) unless you define it as a book which is sold at 
a price above the published price. But who on earth is 
going to discover what was the published price of an old 
book ?—and most of the books sold at high prices are 
old. It is all very well when a 6s. novel of Mr. Conrad’s 
has gone up in price to £4; that is plain sailing. But in 
one day at Sotheby’s you may find fifty seventeenth-century 
and fifty early nineteenth-century books sold at anything 
from £1 upwards; the research necessary to discover 
the published prices of these would tax the man-power 
of the whole British Army. And when it comes to books 
printed circ. 1450-1480 by Fust, Gutenberg, Sweynheim, 
Pannartz, Koberger, Jenson, Sensenschmidt, and other 
nebulous aliens, we encounter a fog. One has no desire 
to take a non-possumus attitude; and one will gladly 
shell out one’s own small contribution. But if this 
Committee can produce a proposal as to second-hand 
books which will hold water for an instant, I shall be very 
much surprised. 
+ * « 

My remarks last week about publishers’ maltreatment 
of review copies have brought several letters from publishers. 
One who represents the orthodox opinion of the trade 
writes : 

The remedy is very simple. Let newspaper editors give a definite 
understanding that review copies will not be sold within six months 
of publication. If that seems unreasonably long, I should be 
prepared to compromise at four months; but I do not think that 
it should be less. The present position is intolerable (I feel free 
to speak because we do not deface our review copies). Quite a 
number of our customers decline to subscribe for new books until 
they have seen whether they can secure review copies. . . I 
may mention in conclusion that you underestimate the number of 
review copies distributed. 

Mr. Grant Richards, in his Times advertisement, also 
points out that he does not deface his books, and, on 
the whole, takes the reviewers’ side. I do not know 
that I have much to add to what I said last week. 
The number of review copies sent out varies from 
publisher to publisher and from book to book; and 
this firm must distribute its books pretty widely amongst 
provincial newspapers—whose reviewers, incidentally, are 
not within reach of the London bookshops. But I should 
need a lot of convincing that the average number of copies 
sold by reviewers—within, say, three months of publication 
—exceeds twenty; and, in any case, I do think that, 
even if every reviewer sold his copy, the publisher gets 
his money’s worth, and more, out of the reviews. That 
editors should pledge their reviewers not to sell seems to 
me impracticable. The most favourable letter that has 
reached me is the following : 

Sir,—Your argument is, I think, as sound as your English. In 
these days, when so few papers find room for criticism of any kind, 
an organ like Tae New SraresMan, which is conspicuous for the 
fairness and clarity of its judgment, ought not to have its feelings 
hurt, even in the most trivial bypaths of business. You “* invite 
opinions from publishers "’; and, having overcome my prejudices, 
you shall receive my assurance that henceforth no books sent to 
you for review shall be so defaced as to render them unworthy of 
your wise and aquiline bookshelves.—Yours, etc., 

Artuur Wavcn, 
Managing Director, Chapman and Hall, Ltd, 

11, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
May 6th, 1918. 
Blushing a bright red, I stammer my thanks—and those 
of the whole sodality of reviewers. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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THE SHOCKERS AND THE SHOCKED 
The Crescent Moon. By F. Bretr Youne. Secker. 


6s. net. 

Pieces of Eight. By Ricuarp Le GaLuiEeNNeE. Collins. 
6s. net. 

Penny Scot’s Treasure. By Freprerick Niven. Collins. 
6s. net. 


There are two reasons which constantly seduce a serious 
writer into attempting what he vainly calls a shocker. 
One consists in the delusion that it is easy to write and 
will very likely prove profitable. The other, which is 
the worthier, is akin to that feeling which sometimes 
assails brainworkers, that men of action are their superiors. 
And it is not often that the serious writer, thus seduced, has 
a very clear idea of what is meant by the word “ shocker.” 
Mr. Brett Young, who thus describes his book in the 
dedication, throws no light on the matter, except by giving 
it as well the epithet ‘‘ violent.” This carries us little 
further. The novels of Dostoevsky and Mr. Conrad and 
a great many others are violent, but they are hardly 
“* shockers.” If the term can be defined at all, it ought 
to mean tales in which characterisation and atmosphere 
and good writing count for nothing at all, and in which 
violent events are the staple of interest. 


If this be so, it may be admitted at once that Mr. Brett 
Young has failed in his intention, and that Mr. Le Gallienne 
and Mr. Niven, who have written books comparable to 
his, though without claiming the same title, have also 
failed, if they ever meant thus to succeed. Yet the themes 
of all three are quite possible for ‘‘ shocking ’’ purposes. 
Buried treasure is an excellent means to this end; and 
neither Mr. Le Gallienne nor Mr. Niven has neglected any 
of the time-honoured variations of the subject. Mr. Brett 
Young has chosen the fresher, but still familiar, theme 
of an ancient and bloody religion darkly surviving in Africa ; 
and, though he has failed perhaps more signally than either 
of the others to write a shocker, he has undoubtedly written 
much the most interesting book of the three. 


But this book, both in its virtues and in its defects, 
gives cause to speculate whether Mr. Brett Young is best 
employed in writing novels at all—let alone ‘ shockers.” 
He has certainly not proved himself equal here to the 
task of keeping the mind of the reader concentrated upon 
events and tense to know what turn the story will take 
next. Yet he has all the material of a tragedy. There 
are the beautiful and sincere Eva Burwarton; her mad and 
depressing, yet strangely noble brother James, the 
missionary ; Godovius, the German, who encourages the 
cult of a bloodthirsty Semitic religion among the Waluguru 
who work on his plantations, a consistent figure of evil ; 
and, last, Hare or M‘Crae, the old hunter. And the fates 
of these persons are as well imagined as themselves. Yet 
the story is really the least important part of the book. 
It ends with three striking and terrible episodes. When 
war breaks out and the natives grow restless, Godovius 
releases M‘Crae on parole to take Eva to safety. On their 
terrible journey they discover that they love each other ; 
but when they reach the railway M‘Crae keeps his word, 
and returns to certain death. Godovius is destroyed by 
the powers of darkness he has himself nourished. James 
is crucified in his own church. These are terrible and 
worthy inventions—and Mr. Brett Young has imagined 
characters adequate to them. But he has taken little 
or no trouble to work characters and events in combination ; 
and the reader is apt to pass the crises with no more than 
a superficial apprehension of their meaning. 


It seems, in fact, as though Mr. Brett Young had designed 
this story less for the story’s sake than to convey an impres- 
sion of the sinister and evil, yet lovely, character of the 
East African country. And it seems, further, that baving 


designed this quasi-symbolism, he yet preferred to let 
the country make its own effect, and dropped his tragic 
and stirring characters back into its shadows, till they 
resemble those small and doubtful figures that sometimes 
dot the canvases of landscape painters. This not unnaturally 
takes most of the fire out of the story, which, in its turn, 
interferes with the impression of country. But those 
who remember Mr. Brett Young’s Marching on Tanga 
will find here passages of description exquisite and exact 
enough not to disappoint their memory. It is the sensation 
or the impression of a moment that he chiefly describes, 
as again and again in Eva’s night journey to seek help 
of Godovius and elsewhere, as: 


It was a moment when the light of the sun was hidden by monstrous 
tatters of black cloud, and this suppression of the violence of white 
light intensified for a while a great deal of rich colour which might 
never have been seen in the light of day; the tawny sand with 
which the avenue was floored, the rich green of the acacia leaves, 
the inky hue of those imminent masses of cloud... . 


And in effects of weather he excels, as: 


The time about dawn was as fresh and lovely as ever, but as the 
day wore on the heavy mood with which noon burdened the country- 
side increased. Upon the wide horizon companies of cloud massed 
and assembled, enormous clouds, as black and ponderable as the 
mountains themselves. By the hour of sunset they would threaten 
the whole sky and ring it round as though they were laying particular 
siege to the Mission Station itself, and must shortly overwhelm 
it in thunder and violent rain. Beneath this menace the sunsets 
were unusually savage and fantastic, lighting such lurid skies as 
are to be found in medieval pictures of great battlefields or of 
hell itself. The days were all amazingly quiet ; as though the wild 
things in the bush were conscious of the threatening sky, and only 
waited for it to be broken with thunder or ripped with lightning 
flashes. With the descent of darkness this sense of anticipation 
grew heavier still. It was difficult to sleep for the heat and for 
the feeling of intolerable pressure. But when morning came not 
one shred of cloud would mar the sky. 


At some future time, perhaps, Mr. Brett Young will either 
drop the story from his books or find some means of making 
story and setting work together instead of competing for 
the attention of the reader. When he does either of these 
things he will make a very notable and very welcome 
advance in his art. At present he is certainly one of the 
most distinguished and most gifted among our younger 
writers ; but he has not quite found himself. 


Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. Niven, in the traditional style, 
not only send their heroes out after treasure, but allow 
their secret in each case to be learnt by the villains who 
follow with no less enthusiasm. Mr. Le Gallienne’s octoroon 
fanatic, Henry P. Tobias, Jr., is perhaps a better invention 
than Mr. Niven’s plain scoundrel, Squire. But in other 
respects Mr. Niven has produced the more readable and 
coherent story of the two ; and his tale of a hunt for treasure 
in unknown Canada, culminating in the discovery of a 
miraculous gold claim, is pleasantly exciting enough. 
But, while neither book can have been written with any 
greater ambition than that of amusing an hour or two, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s is put together so carelessly as to be 
almost an impertinence to the public. Thus in the hero’s 
second trip after treasure he ships, as stowaway, a handsome 
boy, who leaves him some time later, and is conjectured, 
after leaving, to be a girl. Later on, on the treasure island, 
he discovers a girl, Calypso, who appears intended to be 
identified with the boy. But no explanation is ever given 
of her adventure, why she entered on it, and how she came 
to be at the point of embarkation at Nassau instead of 
at her home on Short Shrift Island. In fact, Mr. Le 
Gallienne seems to have finished the book rather hurriedly 
and to have forgotten that certain ends remained unjoined. 
The whole book has the unfinished, untidy appearance 
which this suggests; and the passages describing the 
Bahamas are not done with sufficient care to redeem the 
disjointedness of the tale. 
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OUR SCIENTIFIC RECORD 


Britain’s Heritage of Science. By A. Scuuster, F.R.S., 
and A. E. Surptey, F.R.S. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


We are, admittedly, a self-depreciating people, perhaps 
because we are, in some respects, a rather ignorant people ; 
and when faced with the achievements of other countries 
we are only too ready, having no wide and effective 
acquaintance with what our own people have accomplished, 
to conceive our plight to be worse than it is. Such self- 
depreciation is a weakness which saps the strength of national 
endeavour, and since knowledge is the only cure, he who 
brings enlightenment performs a work of national 
importance. Thus in the awakened consciousness of our 
neglect to make greater use of science in our national 
administration and industrial organisation, we very often 
fail to realise what the world owes to the work of British 
men of science in the past, and we are apt to feel that the 
advancement of science is alien to the genius of the British 
people. And yet no country can show a more brilliant 
record of scientific achievement than our own; no nation 
has become heir to a more glorious heritage. At such a 
time as the present, therefore, we must feel grateful to 
Dr. Schuster and to Dr. Shipley for making it possible even 
for the least initiated to realise something of the greatness 
of our scientific heritage. 

In no part of the valuable record before us does the 
pre-eminence of British science stand out more clearly than 
in the “ Ten Landmarks of Physical Science ” with which 
the book opens. Here we see the genius of Roger Bacon, 
Gilbert, Napier, Newton, Dalton, Young, Faraday, Joule, 
William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), and Clerk Maxwell rising 
high above the general level of contemporary scientific 
achievement. It was Bacon who, in the thirteenth century, 
raised the standard of revolt against the power of traditional 
authority and scholasticism, and who pointed out that 
it is by experiment, not by argument, that knowledge is 
to be acquired ; and it was by the application of this teaching 
that Gilbert, in the sixteenth century, laid the foundations 
of magnetism. To Napier we owe the simple but valuable 
mathematical instrument of logarithms, and to Sir Isaac 
Newton, one of the most majestic figures in the whole 
history of scientific inquiry, we owe the laws of motion 
and the theory of gravitational attraction, whereby he laid 
the foundations of modern dynamics and explained the 
motions of the celestial bodies. To Newton the world 
owes not merely new facts but a new philosophy, and a 
fresh basis for the interpretation of the universe. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the foundations 
of our present views of the constitution of matter were 
laid by Dalton in his atomic theory; and on the basis 
of the scientific investigations of Michael Faraday on electro- 
magnetic induction, the whole of modern electrical and 
electro-chemical industry has been built. By the work 
of Joule the principle of the conservation of energy was 
established, and to Lord Kelvin is due, along with much 
else, the discovery of the principle of the dissipation of energy. 


Lastly, to Clerk Maxwell, one of the ablest and most 
original of physicists, we owe the electro-magnetic theory 
of light and much of the development of the kinetic theory 
of gases. 

In other branches of science, also, the achievements 
of British men of science are scarcely less notable. In 
the seventeenth century, Stephen Hales laid the foundations 
of scientific plant physiology, and Harvey demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood ; modern geology has been built on 
the foundations laid by William Smith, Hutton, and Lyell ; 
while, in zoology, the work of Charles Darwin, who may be 
considered as occupying in biological science somewhat the 
position of Newton in physical science, opened out a new 
avenue in the philosophy of biological development and 
gave a new basis for estimating man’s place in the universe. 





The authors of this stimulating book have intentionally 
made no attempt “ to point a moral or adorn a tale,” but no 
one having read can close this book without being deeply 
impressed by the noble part which British men of science 
have played in the building up of the great edifice of natural 
knowledge. Nor can one fail to recognise how fundamental 
in character and far-reaching in effect are many of the 
scientific discoveries recorded in this book. And from 
this record we learn, more especially, the pre-eminent 
importance of pure science, of the quest for the spring of 
truth whose waters can—if we will but let them—strengthen 
and vivify our national mental and spiritual life, as well 
as drive the wheels of industry and promote the material 
well-being of the people. We are now beginning to recognise 
something of the importance of the applications of science, 
but we shall achieve but sorry success if in our desire 
to obtain immediate material gains we neglect the culti- 
vation of the pure science on the applications of which 
industrial success depends. Nor are the efforts towards 
a fuller application of science to industry likely to be per- 
manent unless a knowledge of scientific achievement and 
the spirit of science become more widespread throughout the 
different sections of the community. At present, owing 
to the teachings of the war, the nation is responsive to 
the claims of science; but it is necessary to guard against 
a relapse in the future less compelling days of peace. For 
this reason, the recently issued Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister to Inquire into the position 
of natural science in the educational system of Great Britain 
(Cd. 9011) deserves to receive much attention. For too 
long science and literature have been placed in a position 
of antagonism in our schools, and we are only now beginni 
to acquiesce in regarding them as complementary. An 
if we are to secure that the spirit of faith in science and 
appreciation of scientific endeavour which are essential 
in our present-day civilisation shall become the common 
possession of all our people, then we must require, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee, that in our great Public Schools no less than 
in our State-endowed Secondary Schools, natural science 
shall be included in the general course of education of all. 
And what may we hope to gain thereby? In the words 
of the Committee: “‘ A nation thoroughly trained in scien- 
tific method and stirred with an enthusiasm for penetrating 
and understanding the secrets of nature would no doubt 
reap a rich material harvest of comfort and prosperity, 
but its truest reward would be that it would be fitted by 
‘ an ample and generous education to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war.’ ”’ 

If for modern industrial success science is_ essential, 

it is no less necessary in our administrative life, as has, 
indeed, been made abundantly evident by the rigours and 
necessities of the war. As Sir Alfred Keogh recently said: 
“* The proudest thing I feel in connection with this campai 
is that science has been vindicated in its relation to adminis- 
tration. I am proud of that because one hopes that 
from it the country generally will learn a lesson, and that 
the great public departments will also learn a_ lesson, 
and understand that science, whether on the medical side 
or any other, can do for this country greater things than 
have ever been done before, and that without science no 
branch of administration and no great public office can 
do its work, and no good results can ,be jattained.” The 
country does not know, because the | cannot yet be 
told in its completeness, how in manifold ways the cause 
for which we fight has been saved from disaster by the 
expert men of science who were ignored in the past; but 
the holders of administrative office in the State know, the 
Minister of Reconstruction knows, and theirs must be the 
responsibility of securing that in the future the service 
of science shall not be lacking in our national administration. 
Our needs are great, and if we are to secure for our industries 
and administrative posts the requisite supply of well- 
educated and able scientific workers, as well also as those 
who will pass on untarnished the great heritage of science 
of which we are the heirs, we must be prepared to offer 
to men of science more attractive careers and greater material 
rewards than we have done in the past. 
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BELLUM AND POST-BELLUM 


Faith, War, and Policy. By Grpert Murray. Milford. 


6s. net. 

The Bulwarks of Peace. By Heser Hart, K.C. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The International Solution. ByH.E. Hyper. Allenand 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tae ematenel King. By Ricuarp ve Barry. Longmans. 
s. net. 

Britain after the Peace. By Brovcnam Viturers. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Clearing the Ground. By ‘‘ Lumserman.” Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


It is arguable that the whole of human progress has been 
achieved by the two processes of “trial and error” and 
“learning by experience,” that Newton’s discovery and 
Shakespeare’s plays were produced by the same kind of 
mental gymnastics—slightly developed—which teach a 
snail to drag itself daily to its appropriate food. Hence 
the interest to the philosopher of this enormous mass of 
war-books poured into the lap of the reading public. Every- 
one who cannot shoulder a rifle—and some who can—seem 
to be endeavouring to tell their fellows what they have 
learnt from the war, and we should therefore be able to 
gather from this stream of print whether in fact this immense 
experiment in “trial and error” is impressing upon our 

eneration any real communal lesson from experience. 
nfortunately, if we take these, or possibly any other, six 
books at a venture and regard them fem this point of view, 
no clear or decided answer seems to be forthcoming. The 
old tag, “‘Quot homines, tot sententiz,” is too true, and a 
more depressing truth is that the last thing that a man 
will part with is neither his life nor his wife, but his opinions. 
Take these essays and articles of Dr. Murray. You can 
read this book while you run. Owing to its literary ease 
and skill, it stands among the other five like a Derby winner 
among a crowd of ’bus horses. And it has something 
more than mere skill, a kindly sincerity, sanity, humani- 
tarianism which are refreshing in these days when so many 
men lose in print their manners and their wits. Yet 
in reading these interesting essays on the causes of the war 
and upon its course, on all the many immense problems 
which it has raised, the sad doubt rose more than once in 
our minds whether Dr. Murray has really learnt anything 
new from the war. The war found him in opinion a philo- 
sophic Liberal; it will leave him, we think, in opinion 
a philosophic Liberal. That of course may be a good thing, 
and Dr. Murray’s opinions may well be the right ones. 
But if the total effect of the war is to leave all the Liberals 
who survive still Liberals, we cannot help fearing for the 
mental future of the human race. Think of the “ awful 
example ” in mental evolution of the snail. 

The books of Mr. Hart, Mr. Hyde, and Mr. de Barry give 
us a gleam of hope. The authors are all travelling along 
the same road, and their books are variations upon the one 
theme of a League of Nations. Here we seem to have 
some sign of a communal learning from experience, a com- 
mon movement, engendered by the experiences of the war, 
towards some new experiment in human relations. We 
welcome, therefore, every book which deals with this idea 
of a League, whatever be its form, and we also welcome 
the fact that so many men of so many different opinions 
are thinking and writing about it. Mr. Heber Hart is a 
lawyer and a K.C., Mr. Hyde a Flight-Sub-Lieutenant in 
the Navy, Mr. de Barry—so far as we know—a representa- 
tive of the ordinary public. Yet they are all thinking 
along the same lines towards a new development of inter- 
nationalism and international government. The details 
of their proposals may be different, and one may have got 
further along the new road than the others, but the strange 
similarity of their approach and outlook shows that we 
may be witnessing the first movements in a great communal 
“learning by experience.” We will give one small instance 
of this which is none the less striking. Mr. Hart’s book 
is the book of a lawyer and a cautious lawyer. His ‘‘ League” 
would be a confederation of sovereign States; he is very 
tender of touching the sovereignty of the Great Powers ; 
he is particularly concerned with finding an adequate 
sanction for the international society of sovereign States. 





Mr. Hyde’s outlook is very different. It is significant that 
he is a combatant in this war, and that his everyday work 
is done high up in the clouds above our common earth. 
Both facts have perhaps happily enlarged his vision. Mr. 
Hart, we are afraid, would call him a visionary, for he 
a ape an International Parliament which would play 

avoc with the sovereignty of States—a real international 
army and navy, the internationalisation of all munitions 
of war, and the death-penalty for “ any inventor inventing 
a death-dealing invention, and not submitting the same to 
the International Government.” Yet these two very differ- 
ent thinkers have the same thing as one of the main objects 
of their Leagues. Mr. Heber Hart wants to make “ the 
possibility of War” into a true sanction, to create “a 
standing probability that the aggressive State” will “ be 
defeated.”” Mr. Hyde claims that his League “does not 
insure that there will be no wars in future—only that 
war will be obviously unprofitable for the aggressor.” 

The war has turned the thoughts of Mr. Villiers and 
“‘Lumberman ” to national rather than to international 
problems. Mr. Villiers maintains that we shall have to 
choose between national revolution or reconstruction. He 
certainly is a man who is capable of learning by experience. 
He rightly makes the construction of his new world pivot 
on the demobilisation of our armies. His proposals for 
demobilisation and for solving the problems of labour, 
ae finance, and the land give his book a high place 
in the large library of ‘ Reconstruction.” We are afraid 
that the same cannot be said about “ Lumberman.” His 
book has the acrid taste of exacerbated nationalism and 
party politics. The war has taught him nothing, for he 
urges Europe along the same road of national hostility 
which ended in the disaster of 1914. The first part of his 
book is a bitter attack upon the Government of Mr. Asquith 
as “ Pro-German,” and a prophecy of the success which 
will attend the Government organised “ for prompt decision 
and resolute performance” of Mr. Lloyd George. To 
““Lumberman ” Mr. John Hodge represents the voice of 
the British people, and in order to discredit the idea of the 
“* League of Nations” he pretends that it has been wel- 
comed by Germany. Clearly there are some people who 
have learnt less than nothing from the war. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Story of My Life. By the Rr. Hon. Sir Epwarp Cuiarke, K.C. 
Murray. 15s. net. 


‘** No one,” says Sir Edward Clarke, ‘‘ will doubt that vanity, the 
only universal weakness, has something to do with my desire to leave 
a record of the events of my life.” This is unusual candour in an 
autobiographer, and its promise is amply fulfilled. No politician 
of our time has disclosed his history with more veracity and directness 
than are here exhibited. Sir Edward talks about his career, his 
ambitions, his colleagues, and even his domestic affairs, with an openness 
which most of us would shirk even in private. The result is that 
this chronicle of nearly eighty years has that peculiar interest which 
attaches to all naive self-disclosures. Sir Edward even complacently 
treats us to continual statistics as to his earnings. 

The picture he draws of himself is never flattering. But it compels 
respect. He conceals no weakness, but he makes no attempt to 
conceal any strength. He was ambitious in a worldly way; he 
prized, perhaps overprized, the ‘* plums” of politics and the law ; 
he took an almost juvenile satisfaction in such events as his election 
to represent the City of London, the greatest constituency, etc., etc. 
His opinions on men and books are, though his own, commonplace ; 
his political views are limited and uninspiring. Nevertheless—and 
though here and there he makes us blush for him—he leaves behind 
him in the end a deep impression of integrity and courage. Though 
he played the legal and the party game hard enough there were marks 
he would not overstep. And in the last resort he ‘* queered ’ himself 
through an independence which did him credit and had nothing of 
deliberate eccentricity about it. His attitude during the Venezuela 
dispute foreshadowed that which he took during the Boer War, when— 
like Mr. (now Lord) Courtney—he maddened his colleagues and 
compelled his opponents to admiration by his dogged criticism of 
the policy which had brought about the war. In the end, just as 
he had reached the apex of his ambition by securing election in the 
City, he was forced out of politics owing to an equally stubborn refusal 
to toe the line as to Tariff Reform. In his narrative of this affair, 
and particularly in his references to Mr. Arthur Balfour's conduct 
towards him, may be detected a bitterness which is absent from the 
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—NEW BOOKS— 


GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR 


SPENSER WILKINSON. (Now ready) 6s, net. 


THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS 





W. T. MASSEY. 6s, net. 
BYWAYS ON SERVICE 

LIEUT. HECTOR DINNING. 6s, net. 
REMNANTS (Essays) 

DESMOND McCARTHY. 48. 6d, net. 
THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 

CHARLES RIVET. 7s. 6d, net. 
BEYOND THE RHINE 

MARC HENRY. 6s, 6d, net, 
WAR AND REVOLUTION 
IN RUSSIA 

JOHN POLLOCK. 6s. net, 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN 
THE GREAT WAR 


ARCHIBALD HURD. 7s. 6d. net. 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. 4 Nove 

Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 5s. net. 
ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. 4 Nove: 

L. M. MONTGOMERY. 5s. net. 


At all Libraries and Book Shops. 





= 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. London. 




















Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


By the Author of “ Potterat and the War.” 


THE HEART OF ALSACE 

By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. 6s. net 
Astory by the creator of ‘‘ the immortal Potterat,’’ based 

upon the author’s personal experience of German rule in Alsace. 


NEW ZEALANDERS IN SAMOA 


By Lt. L. P. LEARY, M.C. (late N.Z.R.) 6s. net 
The first -detailed account of the occupation of R. L. 
Stevenson's Island by the New Zealand forces. 


ATTACK 


By E. G. LIVEING. ts. 6d. net 
With an Introduction by J. MASEFIELD. 


From BAPAUME to PASSCHENDAELE 








By PHILIP GIBBS. 6s. net 
THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 
By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 5s. net 





Author of “ Zella Sees Herseif.”’ 
THE WAR WORKERS 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net 
Author of “ Regiment of Women.” 
FIRST THE BLADE 
A Novel by CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net 


“The best bit of work that’s come my way for many a 
long week.” —Mr. Punch. 


GEORGE MOORE’S WORKS. 
Two New Volumes, Now Ready, 6s. net each. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE A NovEt. 
CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN 



































COLLINS’ LIST 





READY NOW. 
MR. FREDERICK WATSON’S LATEST BOOK, 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH 


By FREDERICK WATSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This new novel more than sustains Mr. Watson's reputa- 
tion as a humorist. 


MR. KENNETH RICHMOND’S NEW BOOK, 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Mr, Richmond explains the “synthetic method” of 
education with many practical examples and 
suggestive hints. 


A Remarkable Book. 


THE THINGS OF A CHILD 
By M. E. FRANCIS. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The story of the childhood of the author and her sister, 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, and the events of their early Irish 
home life are told just as they occur to her mind, from 
the viewpoint of the child and not of the adult. 





IN GREAT DEMAND. 


WHERE ENGLAND SETS 
HER FEET (Second Impression.) 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MEN AND GHOSTS 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
* A fine and subtle book . . . thrillingly dramatic .. , 
moving and beautiful."—The Manchester Guardian. 


IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 


By OLIVE GARNETT. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s net. 
“ Will speak with profound significance to many hearts 
just now.""—The Manchester Guardian. 


MRS. BENTE 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

** Ellen Bente is a complete minx, perverted, calculating, 
sentimental, ruinous ; she should be taken as antidote to 
the sugar-sweet ‘Pretty Lady’ of whom Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has made an equally careful picture,’’—The 
Westminster Gazette. 


PIECES OF EIGHT 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A story of buried treasure which provides both 
delightful writing and a succession of first-rate thrills.” — 
The Sunday Times. 


PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“‘ Mr. Niven .. . never wrote a better novel than ‘ Penny 
Scot’s Treasure.’ ’"—The British Weekly. 























WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
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greater part of his story. Though the book is well, remarkably well, 
written, it would be affectation to class it with the great biographical 
documents. But it is a first-class book of its kind, and, in spite of 
its foibles, leaves us with a respect for its author. One of these foibles 
may be indicated when we say that he fills two pages with a tabulated 
list of the ‘* Places Outside | Sow we at which I have made Political 
S hes.” But that at least serves to remind us how good Sir 

ward’s occasional speeches were, and of the high standard which 
he maintained when speaking to even the obscurest audience. 


THE CITY 
MM esis are rather firm, without very much 


business passing. Indications, however, point 
to lower prices generally until the position on 
the Western front clears up. As usual of late, such activity 
as there is centres upon a few selected industrials. The 
rise in the £10 shares of Levinsteins, the dyers, has been 
commented upon several times in these notes. Last week 
the shares rose another £45 to £190. The rumour is that 
the Company is going to amalgamate with either British 
Dyes or Brunner Mond. The awful deprivations that the 
war is bringing to some classes of the community is shown 
by the fact that the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company 
has to report an all-round increase in business, and the 
dividend for the year is 7} per cent., which is the same as 
the last dividend paid before the outbreak of war. In 
recognition of the good services of the staff, the Company 
has decided in future to bear all charges of income tax of 
its officials and employés—an appreciable bonus in these 
days—which is worthy of imitation. Facts which come 
out here and there show that business circles are preparing 
for the development of oversea markets after the war. 
Thus, at the meeting of the London and Brazilian Bank 
the other day, it was stated that an Englishman who had 
just returned from business in Brazil visited the chief ports 
and cities of that country and made an admirable and 
detailed report, showing what was necessary to bring 
British manufactures as prominently before the public 
as those of other nationalities. The London and Brazilian 
Bank had decided to adopt his suggestions, and in com- 
bination with the recently-formed British Trade Corporation 
had established a Company with a nominal capital of £250,000 
for the purpose, which will shortly commence operations. 
The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust is giving its 
shareholders the opportunity of making deposits with the 
Company up to the 15th inst. at 6 per cent. per annum, 
the deposits being repayable six months after the declaration 
of peace, and carrying the option of conversion into fully- 
id shares of the Company at par. The amount of deposits 
is limited to 20 per cent. on the total issued capital of the 
Company. These terms are not unfavourable to the share- 
holders, but appear to be most unfair to persons who have 
purchased the existing option certificates at high prices, 
and now see another 200,000 issued for practically nothing. 
The controlling house, Harrisons and Crosfield, enjoys 
a high reputation, and it is somewhat surprising that this 
aspect of the matter should have been ignored or overlooked. 
It has greatly offended the market, which, I hear, will 
do nothing to facilitate business in the new options. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes somewhat indignantly, asking 
why, if the Government desires to attract as much capital 
as possible for the carrying on of the war, it permits banks 
and others to appeal to the public for so many millions for 
other purposes? And why the banks do not themselves 
provide the money out of their accumulated funds? The 
question shows some misapprehension of the facts. Since the 
outbreak of war no offer of debentures or shares can be made 
to the public without the permission of the Treasury first 
being obtained; and how greatly this has reduced the 
appeals for fresh capital for other than War Loans is shown 
by the following figures, which cover the last two pre-war 
years and the last two years : 


Ordinary Issues. War Loans. 


1912 .. ee oe £210,850,000 nil. 
1913... ee ee £196,537,000 nil. 
1916... oe ee £31,365,300 £554,071,100 


£1,297,819,700 


1017 _ .. oe os £20,776,300 





It will be seen that in 1917 the amount of fresh capital 
offered for subscription in connection with ordinary business 
undertakings has fallen to less than 10 per cent. of the 
amount similarly offered in 1912, and was less than one- 
sixtieth of the amount raised last year by means of War 
Loans. The decisions of the Treasury Committee which is 
entrusted with the work of authorising or refusing proposed 
new issues may sometimes be criticised, but in most cases 
where an issue of capital is permitted it is clearly for pur- 
poses conducive to the prosecution of the war. The banks 
do not themselves appeal for fresh capital as my correspon- 
dent implies ; they merely act on behalf of the company or 
financial house which is offering the issue to the public, and 
it is certainly not the business of a bank to immobilise its 
customers’ deposits in the purchase of long-dated debentures 


or shares. 
* * * 


Towards the end of 1915 there was formed in the United 
States a company, entitled the American International Cor- 
poration, for the purpose of developing American business 
interests abroad. The board was representative of some of 
the most influential American financial and business interests. 
The report for the year 1917 shows a paid-up capital of 
$29,970,000, and net profits of $3,746,122. The annual 
general meeting of the Corporation was held in New York 
last month, and the President’s report contains some inte- 
resting particulars ; for instance : 


Notwithstanding the fact that labour has for years received a 
larger return in the United States than in any other country in the 
world, we have produced and sold machine tools, watches, sewing 
machines, harvesters, automobiles and locomotives to every foreign 
nation on the globe. Other nations have bought these things, not 
only because they could buy them more cheaply, but because they 
were better than they could produce themselves. It has been the 
ingenuity and initiative of the American mind and the skill of the 
American mechanic that has accomplished this. 


The United States Shipping Board arranged with the 
American International Corporation to become agents for 
constructing a yard in which would be assembled and erected 
200 ships at the greatest possible speed. The yard is now 
ready to use the steel as rapidly as the mills and fabricating 
shops of the country can supply it (the statement is made 
that parts of the ships to be built at the yards are now in 
process of manufacture in 8,500 factories throughout the 
United States), and it is anticipated that it will be “ able to 
construct for the United States Government merchant ships 
more rapidly and economically than they can be constructed 
through any other single agency in the world.” As showing 
the magnitude of the work undertaken by the Corporation, 
the President pointed out that the amount involved is over 
$200,000,000 and has to be completed in twenty-two and a 
half months ; whereas the Panama Canal cost $300,000,000 
and occupied over ten years. The comparison is, of course, 
between a time schedule on the one hand and time actually 
occupied on the other, but it is striking enough in its way. 


* * * 


Proposals for Government purchase of the liquor trade 
direct attention to the market in brewery shares, which 
shows a rising tendency. On August 25th last a table was 
given in these notes showing how seven typical brewery and 
distillery shares had risen since the outbreak of war, and 
(with two columns added) the following table shows the 
changes that have taken place (1) since August, 1917, and (2) 
since the State purchase proposals were published on 
May 4th. The rise seems overdone : 


July, August, 3rd May, Present 

1914. 1917. 1918. Price. 
Allsopp Ordinary .. £10 £15 5s. £28 £28 2s. 6d. 
Colchester Brewing .. 30s. 51s. 10$d. 61s. 62s. 6d. 
Guinness si £380 £271 £280 £280 


City of London Brewery — £65 £78 5s. £77 
Benskin’s (Watford) 5 

per cent. Pref. .. 56s. 8d. 62s. 6d. 60s. 7}d. 58s. 
Seager, Evans (Dis- 

tillers) > .. Is. 8d. 25s. 9d. 40s. 6d. 40s. 6d. 


Distillers Co. .. -- £17 10s. £20 £16 2s. 6d. £16 2s. 6d. 


Emit DAVIES. 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO, beg to 
announce that they have just published 


1 Professor J. G. ADAMI’S 


Medical Contributions to the 
Study of Evolution 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net; 


Professor “ADAMI, M.A F.R.S., F.R.C.P., is 


-A., M.D. 
Professor of Pathology, McGill University, Montreal, 
and Temporary Lt.-Col. Canadian Army Medical Co » 
and this work is destined to become one of the classics 
of general biology. 


2 Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH’S New Novel 


e498 ° 
The Devil’s Stairs 
By the Author of “‘ Beat.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


A Second Large Impression of Mrs. VICTOR 
RICKARD’S very successful Novel 


The Light above the 
Cross Roads Crown 8vo, 6s. net: 


“An absorbingly interesting novel.”—Sphere. 
“It is a powerful and highly original story.”—Punch. 
“A really remarkable novel.”—Bookman, 


4 Miss ROSAMOND SOUTHEY’S New Novel 


The Last Bout 


By the Author of ‘‘ Hugh Gordon.”’ Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Dream Physician 


By EDWARD MARTYN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C, 2. 



























































READY ABOUT MAY 22nd 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 5s. net, postage 4d. 
A vigorous and original story, dealing in an illuminating 
way with two classes of people who are very commonly 
misunderstood—the Conscientious Objectors who refuse 
military service, and the so-called Uranians whose 
domestic attachments are more in the way of friendship 
than of ordinary marriage. The author treats of these 
two psychological subjects and weaves them into a 
novel which, in the opinion of keen literary critics, 
is an original and great work of art. 


The SINGLE EYE 
By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY. 
2s. net, postage 2d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Critical Essays on Education, Art, Politics, &c., which 
should prove a valuable contribution to the literature 
of social reconstruction. 


TREASURE TROVE 
Passages of Proseand Poetry. Chosen by G. M.GIBSON. 
2s. net.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

Aims at illustrating the Life of Man in passages from 
the literature of many centuries. It takes account of the 
emotional and intellectual history of the individual and of 
those problems of education and social and political reform 
which recur in all ages. 


The ICONOCLAST 
By HELEN HAMILTON. 
Is, 3d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. met, postage 3d. 


The inimitably clever story of a man, a woman—and 
a movement which almost wrecks their lives by its 
advocacy of free love. 

“ Full of the art of kindly and “discerning satire.”—Times Literary 
“ Extrao. y amusing.”—Liverpool Post. (Supplement. 


REUBEN and his WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN 


By A. S. ROE. ts. net, postage 1d. 
Apart from the fascinating story that runs through it, 


this booklet is eminently practical throughout, and shows 
how the owner of one particular war-garden not only 
made it pay, but realized the beneficent_influence of 
gardens in general. 
Complete Lists on application. 
LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, Ltd.. 3 TUDOR STREET, E.C.4, 














The New England 


WRITER has suggested that the finest 

memorial of the Great War would be a 

New England—an England purified of 
its slums and its grime, a fit habitation for 
brave men. 


The New England must be a cleaner, healthier 
land : 


go, and with them the soot and smoke that stunt 


the mean streets, the foul houses must 


vegetation and veil from town-dwellers the face 
of the strength-giving sun. 

The Board of Fuel Research is considering 
this latter point—for smoke means waste of coal 
as well as injury to life, and continued waste of 
coal will bring financial disaster upon us in the 
future. Only a vast expansion of our industries 
can pay for the War, and if our industries are to 
flourish cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 

Coal is also our most valuable export. Yet we 
drain our stocks at a reckless rate quite dispro- 
portionate to that of rivals who possess infinitely 
greater reserves. 

This must not continue—every year's waste 
counts on the wrong side of the National Balance 


Sheet. 


practice of the gasworks can extract the full 


And it need not continue. The scientific 
heating value from our coal in the form of 
gas—which, compared with crude coal, is for 
industrial and domestic use alike a fuel far more 
efficient and far more economical—and at the same 


time recover all its other valuable constituents, so 


that nothing is lost. 

To use gas instead of coal is to help build up 
the future stability of the nation. Write to us 
for the special numbers of “A Thousand and 


One Uses for Gas”’ and for our other publications 


which explain this most urgent matter. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, $.W.1 
X10 
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BOOKS TO BUY. 


SERBIA’S PART IN THE WAR 
Vol. I—The Rampart against 
Pan-Germanism. 


By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE, late Times Corre- 
spondent. With Maps, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Serbia was for long the only obstacle to the realisation 
of the Pan-Germanic dream of Empire in the East. 


THE BLACK MAN’S PART 
IN THE WAR 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. 1s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Interesting and informing. . . . A policy founded on 
justice, which has stood the test of war successfully.” 


—Spectator. 
GERMANY’S LOST - 
COLONIAL EMPIRE 


By JOHN H. HARRIS. ts. net. 


“A lucid and useful little review of the history and 
value of the German colonies.”—The Times. 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT 


By MARY MARLOWE, Author of ‘“ Kangaroos in 
King’s Land.” 6s. net. 


A novel on the most vital question of the day—woman’s 
share in the reconstruction of the world after the war. 


THE RIDDLE of the 
PURPLE EMPEROR 


By T. W. and MARY E. HANSHEW. 6s. net. 


Another volume of the fascinating ‘‘ Cleek ’”’ detective 
stories. 





“Cleek is worthy to rank with Sherlock Holmes.” 
—To-Day. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 














LECTURES, ETC. 
*[ Sams CLASS on the POLICY and PRIN- 





“CIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY.—In response to 
numerous requests, the Fabian Society has arranged for a 
Tutorial Class on the above subject, which Mr. Sidney Webb has agreed 
to conduct, on six successive Tuesdays, at 6p.m., beginning on the 
28th of May, 1918. The Class will besheld at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Svllabus.—I. Origin, History, Constitution and Principles of the 
Labour Party. II. The Policy of the National Minimum. III. The 
Democratic Control of Industry and Commerce. IV. The Control 
of the Environment. V. National Finance. VI. The “ Britannic 
Alliance ’’ and Internationalism. Tickets for the Six Meetings (10s. 6d.) 
can be obtained from the SEcrETaRY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, S.W.1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fese, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For infermation concerning 
olarships and Loan Fund apply te the Principal, Miss LawrEnce. 


E4st LONDON COLLEGE (University ef Lendon), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Untversiry Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and ENGIngee- 
as lL Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this Cellege to well-educated gentlewomen. 

year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


[% FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand ter 

Infant Welfare ‘Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, Londen, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Couacil. The Bureau will give advice and help te enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


Fyeaitenan WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 
£30 is offered at the Birmingham Women's Settlement for the year 1918-1919. 

_ The candidate selected will be expected to read for the Social Study Diploma of 
Birmingham University or for the Diploma with spesial endorsement for Industrial 
Welfare Work. Further particulars can be obtained from Miss Helen Madeley, 
Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham, to whom applica- 
tions should be forwarded on or before May 5. 


Y W.C.A, NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. Warden: Miss 
. 


WinirreD Sepcwick. One year's training in social, educational, and religious 























training among girls. Special course for workers for India and the Far East. 
Openings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and organising secretaries, good salaries. 
For prospectus, apply to Y.W.C.A. Training Secretary, 26 George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1, 


SCHOOLS. 


be 
NATURAL LINES. Open air Classes. Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting. History of Art, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MIssES MANVILLE. 








LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





as MARGARET’S ADR AFAR A 
iss ALICE J. RO , late olar own. 
Ne ee ee eee toed and of tee Maria Grey Training Cellege. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of ev 
A description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 
bt may provided. Meetings, , Sermons reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 
GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 

C invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 

Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 


TION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
ea a Queen Anne's Chambers. Westminster, S.W.1. 




















WANTED. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA wanted; latest edition, India 
Paper rite price and condition to E. B,, 153, Audley Road, Hendon, N.W.4, 








Now Ready. Price One Shilling net. 


THE LITERATURE of the RESTORATION, 
A Catalogue of a Large Collection of the POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE produced between the years 
1660 and 1700, with Particular Reference to the WRITINGS 
OF JOHN DRYDEN, compiled and annotated by PERCY 
JOHN DOBELL.—77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








A Bargain Catalogue 


BOOKS 


FOR READERS AND COLLECTORS OF ALL TASTES 
1,548 items. Post Free. 
FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 2. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great [ff 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


























Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


: Published by theiStaresman Pustisuinc Co.. Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 


bed 4 ’ 4 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout!the World. 
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